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Bases of Decision 


NE OF THE very real strengths of the American 

Public Welfare Association throughout its his- 

tory has been its clarity of purpose. Not content 
with generalization of principles (although it has 
declared those too) it has continually enunciated its 
position on specific questions. It has stated clearly on 
scores of issues exactly what it believes in and sup- 
ports. 

This has given the Association an intangible strength. 
It strengthens and unifies it internally by giving its 
members a clear understanding of what they, as a 
group, commit themselves to, and a sense of unity in 
common belief and commitment shared with each 
other. 

These policy 
strengthen the Association externally by presenting to 
other organizations and individuals a clear image of 
the Association as reflected in its beliefs. They also 
add to the strength of APWA by making it a resource 


straightforward declarations _ of 


for other groups and organizations as they seek to 
evolve their own thinking and positions in regard to 
public welfare and related matters. 

Every year for more than a decade now, APWA 





Bases of Dectsion 
Soviet Social Security 


Administration of Services to Children 


Improving Services by Better Utilization of Staff 


Research on Standards for Caseworker Functions 


The ‘60's Underway (Annual Report) 
The Human Element in Urban Renewal 
Report to the Membership on the APWA 

Public Welfare Project on Aging 
Book Notes 


Personnel 


has recorded the basic principles it believes should be 
utilized in developing needed improvements in pro- 
vision of essential services to the people of this 
country. These Federal Legislative Objectives are 
now used as a source not only by APWA’s members, 
but by national organizations, legislative committees 
both federal and state, individual legislators and other 
officials. 

For APWA they provide the framework against 
which public welfare and related legislative proposals 
can be evaluated and assessed. The Association need 
never be caught unprepared when its opinion is 
sought (as it often is) because it has these statements 
of basic position on which decisions can be made. 
This gives APWA a flexibility and readiness which 
not many organizations with a widely varied, nation- 
wide membership enjoy. 

Over the years the Association, through its com- 
mittees, councils, meetings at regional conferences, 
and deliberations of its Board has produced many 
other statements of policy, from descriptions of qualli- 
fications for specific positions in the public welfare 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Is the bell ringing in your town? 


We mean the bell of 


“THE PINK TELEPHONE” 


Use this provocative live drama 


to tell the story of Aid to Dependent Children 


EXCELLENT FOR: 
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Fraternal groups 

Professional societies, auxiliaries 
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PRODUCTION KIT ................ $10.00 
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ORDER FROM: 
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1313 E. 60th St. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 


Invites you to become a member 
and to participate in the 


ANNUAL FORUM 
Minneapolis, Minnesota—May 14-19, 1961 


The only national forum for the 
total social welfare community 


The organization which encompasses 
all phases of social welfare 


Anyone may become a member—anyone may attend 


For details write: 


NCSW—22 West Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
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Soviet Social Security 


|ROBERT J. 


MYERS 


4 


| 
| 








The information in this paper provides some fascinating contrasts with the 
Social Security system in the U. S. at a time when knowledge of the Soviet 
Union is of great interest to most Americans. It was acquired by Mr. Myers, 
Chief Actuary, Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, during a month-long study in the USSR. 


actory worker Ivan Petrov of the USSR, like 

the American Bill Smith the workers of 

most industrialized nations, has “social security.” 
That is, when he becomes old, sick or disabled, he 
will continue to have some regular income. When he 
dies, his dependents will be paid survivor benefits. 
Moreover, he is entitled to medical care in govern- 
ment-operated clinics or hospitals, and if he has a 
large family, he receives family allowances. 


and 


How does the Soviet social security system compare 


}with ours? Two social security programs cannot be 


judged as if they were athletic contests. A system that 
might be good in one country might not be suitable 
for another. Much depends on the social, political, 
economic and philosophical make-up of each. 

The Soviet Union has an extensive and effective 
social security system, similar in many respects to those 
in other countries. People in the United States do not 
generally realize this fact. 
they feel that the Soviets show small concern for the 
personal life of individuals generally and that this lack 
of concern extends to aged and disabled persons who 


Perhaps subconsciously 


are no longer productive.. Such a position would seem 
to be in accord with the Communist doctrine, “He 
who does not work, neither shall he eat.” I heard 
this view stated many times before going to the Soviet 
Union for a month-long study of its social security 
system. 


Soviet PHILosopHy 


Fuller consideration can, of course, readily rationalize 
the existence of effective, broad social security in the 
USSR. Such a program is, to say the least, not con- 
trary to the principles of socialism. Following this 
course of reasoning to the other extreme, one might 
think that all economic security comes from govern- 
jmental measures and that there is no private or 
personal property. Premier Khrushchev, speaking 
recently in Los Angeles, said that the chairman of an 
important regional Economic Council has great eco- 
nomic power but “does not possess anything but the 
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pants that he wears.” Maybe this particular man has 
A 


considerable amount of economic security is provided 


no possessions, but this is not generally the case. 


by individual effort and action. Some Soviet citizens 
own their homes, build up savings accounts and buy 
government bonds and even individual life insurance. 

Article 120 of 
efsence, that all citizens have the right to social 


the Soviet Constitution states, in 
security protection against the risks of old-age, sick- 
ness and disability. The mere statement on paper that 
there should be social security does not necessarily 
mean that protection is really available. Many sources 
provide evidence, however, that the program is in full 
operation, although with certain restrictions and limi- 
tations. I learned this at first-hand when I was allowed 
to examine many individual pension folders and to 
talk with pensioners. 

It might be expected that benefits under the Soviet 
system are flat per capita amounts, in accord with the 
Communist principle, “From each according to his 
ability; to each according to his need.” The fact is that 
benefits vary with earnings, in line with the practice 
adopted in recent years of providing incentives of all 
kinds so as to increase production, regardless of theo- 
retical Communist principles. 


Private Property 


Before considering the governmental measures for 
economic security, let us examine the significant pri- 
vate measures that are in effect. Home ownership is 
relatively rare because the government's efforts to 
solve the urban housing problem have stressed huge 
apartment houses. Rents are intentionally held at a 
very low level, averaging perhaps five percent of the 
average family income, although the living space 
allowed is extremely limited. There is a small home- 
building program. Homes can be purchased by indi- 
viduals, but at prices that seem uneconomic compared 
with rents. The grand prize of the numerous govern- 
ment-operated lotteries is usually a home. Even though 
for the average Soviet citizen it seems less practical 
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financially to buy a home than to pay rent, many of 
them apparently have a strong urge to have their 
own “castle.” 

There may be some question whether the wide- 
spread purchase of government bonds is a voluntary 
means of providing economic security. Until recently 
these bonds were marketed on a forced-purchase basis. 
Today the picture is different. The bonds currently 
sold have a popular appeal. Interest is paid in the 
form of frequent lotteries that pay large prizes in both 
money and scarce consumer goods, rather than in 
small, individual interest coupons. On the other hand, 
the savings accounts in the more than 50,000 savings 
banks have apparently always been on a purely volun- 
tary basis. The 43 million savings accounts, averaging 
$185 (based on the tourist rate of exchange of 10 
rubles to the dollar), are certainly significant. 

Probably the most surprising thing is the system of 
individual life and accident insurance policies avail- 
able to the general public and widely used. This 
system is operated by a government-owned organiza- 
tion, but the general type of policy offered and the 
methods of administration are virtually identical with 
those in private life insurance anywhere else in the 
world. There are about 10 million policyholders, and 
the average policy has a face amount of $500. The 
policies are sold and serviced by a force of 40,000 
agents, paid on a commission basis. The main differ- 
ence between the Soviet insurance policies and those 
of other countries is their inclusion of certain restric- 
tive provisions. The proceeds are forfeited, for ex- 
ample, if claim is not made within a certain period. 
No payment whatsoever is made when a crime is 
involved; not even the premiums paid are returned. 


Tue SoctaL Security SysTeM 


The Soviet social security system covers all risks 
except unemployment. It is widely known that the 
Soviet Union claims to have no unemployment, but 
it is not so widely known that there is a significant 
amount of frictional and seasonal unemployment for 
which no formal benefit protection is available. In 
such cases the worker is expected to take care of him- 
self from the earnings from his seasonal employment. 
When there is extreme need, informal assistance may 
be paid at the discretion of the local government or 
party officials, pending assignment of the individual 
to such work as is available, if he can find none of his 
own choosing. There are no employment service 
offices where a worker can see what jobs are open. 

The various benefits available under the Soviet 
system provide for medical care and cash payments 
for short-term sickness, long-term disability, old-age 
retirement, death of the breadwinner, and family 


allowances. Despite the broad statement in the Sovict} 
Constitution, social security protection for all these 
risks is not uniformly available to all citizens. The; 
entire program applies only to industrial, commercial 
and government workers. Collective farmers, who 
make up 40 percent of the labor force, benefit only 
from the medical care and family allowance provi- 
sions. They have limited and informal protection for 
other types of benefits from mutual benefit societies. 
Premier 


final address from 


Washington stated that there are two different pension 


Khrushchev in_ his 


programs, as “farmers get pensions from their cooper- 
atives.” He did not mention that such pensions vary} 
greatly in their adequacy, depending on the wealth] 
of the particular farm, and at best cannot be very ade-| 
quate. The mutual benefit societies are financed by an 
amount of only one to three percent of the net income 
of the farms. Much of this money is used for loans 
and emergency assistance, and what is left for pensions} 
just is not enough to pay adequate amounts. 


MepicaL Care 


Virtually complete medical care is available for all 
persons in government-operated clinics and hospitals. 
The only direct costs to individuals are the partial 
charges for inexpensive medicines and similar items. 
Rather surprisingly, a small amount of private practice 
is carried on by the salaried doctors during their off- 
duty hours. Some high-paid workers prefer to see 
the doctor then and to pay his fee. They thus avoid 
long waits at the clinics to have minor ailments 
treated or to get sick-leave certificates signed. 

The wide availability of medical facilities has un- 
doubtedly done much to improve the level of health 
in the Soviet Union. Premier Khrushchev, in the 
last speech of his U. S. tour, boasted that in the USSR 
“the mortality rate is the lowest in the world.” 
Many Americans may dismiss this as just another 
exaggeration. As with so much of their “progress” 
publicity, however, this statement is based on a correct 
statistic but is itself erroneous. Mr. Khrushchev was 
referring to the overall death rate—the total number 
of deaths in relation to the total population. This 
figure is not meaningful because the USSR has rela- 
tively few old persons. Actually, taking into account 
age differences, Soviet mortality is 25 percent higher 
than ours. 

Cash sickness benefits in the USSR are less than 
full pay except for work-connected causes—despite 
Premier Khrushchev’s statement in his concluding 
talk, “When a person is sick and does not work in our 
Workers 
with short service draw only 50 percent of earnings. 


country, he continues to draw his salary.” 


(Continued on page 77) 
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RALEIGH C. HOBSON 


‘| Administration of Services to Children 


A convincing case for the value of providing adequate casework services 
in ADC and child welfare programs is presented here by the Director of 
the Richmond (Va.) Department of Welfare. The author, who is also 
chairman of APWA’s National Council of Local Public Welfare Adminis- 
trators, has based this on a paper which he presented at APWA’s 1960 
Southeast Regional Conference. 


s | preparep this paper I became convinced that 

any discussion of administration of ADC and 

child welfare, either jointly or separately, would 
require the clear statement of certain assumptions 
or bench-marks upon which to base these proposals. 
We in public welfare are an individual lot, our local 
programs ranging from the small, rural county with 
only a superintendent and office secretary to the large 
city or urban county office with hundreds of em- 
ployees. The availability and use of trained personnel 
in casework, in supervision, and in administration 
varies widely from state to state in our region, and 
even among the counties of a single state. 

The administrative pattern in the Southeast Region 
has almost innumerable variations, from the fully 
state-operated to the locally-administered, state-super- 
vised program. My future references to local depart- 
ments include the local district units in the 
state-cperated systems. The pattern of available pri- 
vate agency participation, especially in the child wel- 
fare field, affects the program needs of the public 
agencies, particularly in. the more heavily populated 
areas where private agencies are likely to be estab- 
lished. 


adequacy of salaries paid to professional personnel, 


or 


There is also a wide divergence in the 


affecting the caliber and continuity of employment. 

The following assumptions therefore undergird the 
statements and proposals made in the main body of 
this paper. 

1. Within reasonable limits to be discussed later, 
the lower the caseloads carried by caseworkers, the 
more adequate the casework service to the client. 
This also represents the best and most economical 
expenditure of the tax dollar, both for administration 
and for public assistance and child welfare. 

2. Casework service and the administration of pub- 
lic assistance and child welfare can best be rendered 
by persons with graduate training in social work. 
This approaches a “must” condition when applied to 


| supervisory positions. 
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3. Adequate salaries for casework personnel com- 
mensurate with salaries paid for similar work in other 
social agencies, public schools and in private industry 
are not only desirable but absolutely necessary for the 
proper functioning of the public welfare agency. 

4. Adequate ADC grants and foster care payments 
for board, clothing, medical and dental care are in 
the long run the least expensive method of granting 


aid to these and 


persons in need of our services 
assistance. 

5. The provision of casework services in addition 
to the determination of original and continued eligi- 
bility in ADC and the providing of the full range of 
child welfare services are integral parts of the ad- 
ministration of these grants, and it is the full responsi- 
bility of the public welfare agency to make these 
available through the employment of sufficient and 
competent staff. 

Now, I hasten to add that these five assumptions 
are made in the belief that we will all agree that these 
are acceptable ground rules from which to start. This 
are not only desirable but absolutely necessary for the 
met we cannot operate on a fairly efficient and 
acceptable level. What I do say, however, is that if 
too many of these assumptions are denied or violated 
in a local program, one can be reasonably sure that 
the program is close to, or below, the minimum stan- 
dards for efficient administration and prudent ex- 
penditure of the tax dollar. 


ADC anp Cui_tp WELFARE NEEDs 


Few would argue against the statement that a good 
ADC program should be child-centered. The original 
and primary purpose of the program was, as its title 
proclaims, to provide aid for dependent children in 
their own homes. In fact, it until 1950, 
15 years after the program was inaugurated, that the 


was not 
mother or caretaker could be included in the grant. 
But it remains true that most of the actual day-to-day 
activity of the ADC caseworker is between him and 
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the mother—always with the best interests of the 
children as the focal point, to be sure. 

From an administrative point of view there are 
many casework activities in both ADC and child 
welfare which are similar and lend themselves to the 
combination of programs in a single caseload. School 
follow-ups, visits to pediatrics clinics, concern with 
beginning evidences of disturbed or anti-social be- 
havior, consultations with the mothers or foster 
mothers on child-rearing problems, all have common 
elements in both programs. 

But there are striking differences also. Whether 
we like it or not there are many intricate and burden- 
some regulations, changes and legal interpretations to 
be made in the average ADC case. There is also the 
very important relationship with the mother in cases 
moving toward independence through employment; 
there are plans to be worked out in cooperation with 
the mother for the adequate care of children in such 
cases. In cases involving illegitimacy there is the 
putative father to seek out and interview in the hope 
of getting financial support for his child from him, 
and there are the many problems of inadequate hous- 
ing and bad neighborhood influences with which the 
caseworker can help the mother. 

Many of these problems, which are so challenging 
to the family worker, are often looked upon as 
burdensome to the caseworker whose main interest is 
a direct relationship with the child in foster care, or 
in preparation for adoption. It is a rare person who 
can combine these two approaches and interests and 
be able to treat each case with equal enthusiasm and 
interest. 

I believe, therefore, that wherever the size of the 
caseloads justifies it, the best administrative course 
to follow is the separation of ADC and child welfare 
cases. In small agencies, on the other hand, the com- 
bination of these two types of cases would appear to 
be the best possible course, leaving the other cate- 
gorical cases to other workers. It is at best, however, 
a marriage of convenience. The experience of those 
with whom I have talked has invariably been that 
the juvenile court cases (where these were included 
in child welfare) received top priority, followed by 
ADC cases, not by reason of their need of casework 
services but because of the ever-recurring need for 
reviews, budget changes, moving, with subsequent 
notices of change of address and all the other neces- 
sary paper work, and investigations required in the 
handling of these cases. The child welfare cases run 
a poor third, winning attention only in crisis situations 
such as the runaway child or the foster home that 
blows up in a magnificent display of freworks, temper 
and shouting that defies description. 


Pane 


A child welfare load consisting of 50 cases in which} 
a child in foster care or before the juvenile court is 
counted as a full case, as are parents of children in 
foster care with whom the caseworker is actively 
engaged in casework service, as well as other types of 
child welfare activity including adoptions and protec- 
tive services counted on a similar basis, would appear 
to justify fully the establishment of a separate position 
of child welfare worker. Caseload levels for child 
welfare will be discussed in more detail in the follow- 
ing section, but this gives some indication of the] 
break-off point where an agency could easily justify ay 
separate child welfare worker. : 
Cuitp WELFARE SERVICES 


It seems to me that there are eight major areas of 
child welfare service that should be available in every 
local department of public welfare. These are as 
follows: 

1) Foster Care: This is the basic unit in the child 
welfare program. To be effective, both the homes and 
the children must be closely supervised, with the 
worker supporting in every possible way the difficult | 
work of the foster parents. A very important aspect 
of this program, which I believe has been neglected 
until recent years, is the continuation of active case- 
work service with the natural parents, always with 
the goal of returning the child to his own home. This 
goal may be consciously deferred or even given up 
in those situations which cannot be improved, but in 
most cases every possible effort should be made to 
attain it. Incidentally, in our department we found 
if we did not count the parents as a separate case 
there was a definite tendency to let this part of the 
work lag. With 50 children and perhaps 25 parents, 
the worker would actually have 75 cases, too many 
for efficient handling. The counting of the parents 
as a case showed that the administration considered 
this work of equal value and was willing to give full 
credit for it in assigning caseloads. 

2) Homefindings: 


program is the service which supplies the homes in 


Closely allied to the foster care 


which to place the children. This function in smaller 
agencies is often combined with that of foster care, 
the same worker performing both services. Certainly 
in urban areas the ever-increasing foster care caseload 
has greatly strained the ability to supply foster homes 
within a reasonably close area from the office and 
presents a challenge to our ingenuity. In Richmond 
we have recently been forced to extend our limit to 
30 miles and are experimenting with clusters of homes 
at even greater distances in order to make such place 
ments administratively feasible. 

3) Emergency Shelter: Any local welfare depart- 
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CHILD SERVICES 


ment, no matter how small, must have available to it 


} ahome or homes that will accept children at any hour 


of the day or night, seven days a week. We have 
solved this problem through the establishment of 
emergency group homes in which we subsidize the 
beds at the rate of’ $35.00 per month plus a higher 
than normal board rate for those days on which the 
beds are occupied. This method, for us at least, has 
proved far superior to the use of an_ institutional 
receiving home. Every effort is made to remove the 
children within ninety days. Our failure to do so 
has resulted from our inability to provide the regular 
foster homes that are so desparately needed, rather 
than any laxness on the part of the workers involved. 

4) Institutional Care: We have witnessed a pro- 
nounced swing away from providing institutional 
care for children in the past 25 years. I think the 
pendulum is beginning now to swing back nearer 
to center. There is a definite need for good group 
care, especially for disturbed teen-agers who cannot 
adjust to the close one-to-one relationship in the foster 
home. I believe that we will be seeing the establish- 
ment of more small, specialized group homes either 
under the supervision of the local welfare department 
or actually under its control and direction. The use 
of available institutions is, of course, a regular part of 
the child welfare services in most communities where 
this type of care particularly suits the individual child. 

5) Adoptions: While a good adoption service is 
expensive to operate, it is one of the wisest invest- 
ments of funds that can be made in the child welfare 
field. Every child available for adoption in the foster 
care caseload should be placed for adoption, preferably 
through the same agency. Many local departments 
have the full adoption service, accepting cases which 
would not in many instances result in foster care 
placement. The major area of failure here lies in the 
extremely difficult job of placing Negro children for 
adoption. Some localities, notably Pittsburgh, have 
made extensive efforts to improve this situation. Rich- 
mond only last year inaugurated a program with two 
workers in a Negro adoption unit and has found the 
going very slow and to some extent discouraging 
Even modest success, however, would pay the way in 
the form of reduced foster care expenditures over a 
long period for each child so placed for adoption. 
I am sure it is not necessary for me to stress the 
untold additional values accruing to children in 
adoptive rather than foster homes. 

6) Protective Services: This is also one of the most 
neglected areas of service in child welfare. Yet a good 
protective services program will pay big dividends to 
any community. It is the one preventive approach to 
the child welfare program, since it will attack the 
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Family centered public welfare program. 

Merit system employment, including regu- 
lar salary review. 

Longevity pay beyond salary range. 

Liberal sick leave and vacation policies. 

Employees’ training program. 
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(County Directors, Case Work Super- 
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Work. 

Salary range $4260 to $5160 plus longevity. 


Starting salaries based on responsibility of 
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problem before it gets out of hand and the child has 
to be removed by the court from his home. I would 
like to pass on one suggestion which we have found 
to be extremely effective, although I make no claim 
as to originality. We have an agreement with our 
juvenile court that one of our caseworkers, usually a 
protective service worker, will be present at the court 
hearing of every case of neglect or dependency. Many 
such cases are referred immediately to our Protective 
Service and the case continued in order to see if our 
worker can successfully solve the problems presented 
by the situation which brought the matter before the 
court. 

If you let your community know that you have 
such a service, even though a worker handles other 
child welfare services as well, you will find that 
reports of neglect and abuse will be coming directly 
to your office and your usefulness in this area will 
increase greatly. 

Let me urge you not to be afraid of the so-called 
authoritative approach needed in this program. We 
never disclose the source of our information and we 
enter the home only upon invitation. Sometimes it 
takes a bit of doing to bring about an invitation from 
a hostile and defensive parent, but in most cases it is 
forthcoming if the caseworker is skillful. In rare 
instances, if the situation seems to call for it, we call 
on the police to gain entry. 

7) Homemaker Service: This can be located either 
in child welfare or in the family division. We in 
public welfare have only scratched the surface in the 
use of this very valuable tool. A local department 
with homemaker services can reduce the necessity 
for many short term foster care placements with a 
much higher degree of success as far as the children 
are concerned. There is an encouraging interest in 
this program at the national level and I hcpe that 
more local departments will move into this activity. 

8) Court Services: In many rural areas the child 
welfare program includes probationary services to 
the juvenile court. This is a logical development and 
is usually preferable to the appointment of one or two 
probation officers directly responsible to the court. 
The court caseworker in the public agency has the 
advantage of working under supervision and the full 
knowledge and ready availability of the whole range 
of child welfare services to bring to bear on each 
case. Where the caseload is sufficiently heavy to 
justify a probation department of several workers 
and a chief probation officer, it is preferable to have 
this under the court. 

I cannot leave the discussion of acceptable child 
welfare services without taking into account briefly 
the problem of caseloads. I fully realize that situations 


' 
| 
differ in almost every locality. Legal resp: nsibilities} 
vary; private child welfare agencies may relieve the] 
public agency of certain aspects of child care in some 
communities; some governing bodies are either un- 
willing or financially unable to appropriate sufhcient 
funds to provide the necessary personnel. I am going 
to suggest some general caseload norms based on 
our experience in Richmond. Here are what I would] 
consider reasonably good standards for child welfare 
workers: 

1) Foster Care; 45-50 cases. Each child a case, and 
each set of parents with whom the caseworker is 
actually working also counted as a case. 

2) Emergency Placement; 25-30 cases. In a large 
agency these are the workers to take the child initially 
and handle the many details of health, clothing, 
disturbed behavior, etc., while the child is in tempo- 
rary care awaiting court hearing, return home, or 
placement either in a foster home or in an adoptive 
home. 

3) Protective Services; 30-35 cases. These are family 
cases with most of the 
parents. 

4) Adoption; 25-30 cases. This may be a combina- 
tion of unmarried mothers, babies and adoptive 


work being done with the 


parents, or in a large agency there may be separate 
workers for each of these functions. All of these 
duties are extremely time-consuming and require a 
high degree of skill. 

5) Juvenile Court; 45-50 cases. 

6) Homefinding. It is difficult to assign a caseload 
to this function. Generally speaking a normal load 
weuld fall in the range of 30 to 35 homes under 
investigation. 

Any caseload that is substantially higher than those 
listed I believe can only result in poor coverage, 
neglect of productive work, damage to the children 
and higher cost to the agency and the public. 


Costs oF SPECIAL vs. GENERAL WorkKERS 


This is a difficult subject to discuss precisely since 
there has been very little, if any, actual cost-accounting 
in this area. Speaking from my own experience of 
three years with a special ADC unit in Richmond, we 
have found that the use of caseworkers with limited 
caseloads has been very successful. We tried to keep 
accurate records with which to judge our progress. 
We found, for example, that the rate of closing cases 
in the unit was about double that in the regular 
caseloads. There was no question that these cases 
received a much higher degree of good casework 
service. In case after case there evidence of 
improved behavior of children, better school attend 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Improving Services by Better 
Utilization of Staff 


CORINNE H. WOLFE 


The author takes a realistic look at the problems of adequate staffing of 
agencies and describes a project which it is hoped will supply a guide to 
agencies in more effectively meeting their problems. Mrs. Wolfe, who ts 
Chief, Division of Technical Training of the Bureau of Public Assistance 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, gave this paper at 
APW A's 1960 Northeast Regional Conference. 


FIND IT dificult to talk about professional services 

in public welfare when we have so few profes- 

sionally trained staff who can provide such serv- 
ices. In this paper I shall be speaking primarily of 
public assistance since | know this best. 

Public welfare has several major problems which 
we must solve before we can assure the public that 
services needed by the people are given. One is the 
determination of the incidence of problems in the 
programs of public assistance, child welfare, etc., and 
the treatability of the problems. We do know the 
nature of the problems from various studies, includ- 
ing the Council on Social Work Education Cur- 
riculum Study. This information is necessary to plan 
effectively to meet the second major problem: obtain- 
ing a sufficient number of staff, both agency trained 
and professionally trained, to provide the services 
needed. The third problem, and perhaps the primary 
one for the purposes of this paper, is to determine 
what social work functions must be performed in 
public welfare. Which of these must be done by the 
professional social worker and which may be per- 
formed by an agency trained person? (1 am assuming 
for the purposes of this discussion that all clerical 
or administrative detail which can be performed by 
appropriate staff will be assigned to them.) This 
aspect of determination of function is just beginning 
to be seriously considered in social work. 

Certain states appear to have the conviction that 
we do not need professionally trained social workers 
to administer the public assistance programs. In many 
of these states, however, the description of services 
which they report they give would demand this kind 
Public 


ministrative reviews and other special studies show 


of professional staff. assistance federal ad- 


that the services described in many state plans are 
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net given to all clients who need them. The demand 
from the community for services for certain kinds of 
problems is an overwhelming one. When we cannot 
produce these services, we are upset when the commu- 
nity raises sericus question about our operations or 
our abilities. 

It seems to me that we in public assistance and 
other fields facing this problem must be quite clear 
on which and how many staff positions do need 
professional training. We must then work out a plan 
to obtain them. In public assistance, because of the 
great numbers needing public aid and the obvious 
lack of staff, we have not faced the questions of 
whem we would train and for what purpose if we 
should have the money. Our approach to these ques- 
tions has been general rather than specific. I believe 
it is now time for us to develop precise answers. We 
have generally indicated that key positions such as 
supervisors, administrators, program developers, train- 
ing directors, and workers handling serious client 
problems should be professionally trained. But as I 
have indicated, one of our handicaps in developing a 
precise plan for staff and in determining the numbers 
needed for professional services for other functions is 
that we do not know the incidence of the problems 
or their treatability. 

We have not clearly identified what problems we 
are dealing with and what kind of staff it would take 
to provide appropriate services. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that in public assistance we have done a disserv- 
ice to ourselves as well as to our clients, the public 
and the profession by not being clear and objective 
in determining the kind of services that an agency 
with a given staff at a given time can honestly offer 
a community. Public welfare has not 
sufficient number of professionally trained _ staff. 


attracted a 
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There are various reasons for this, but a major one, in 
my opinion, is our failure to identify the professional 
job to be done in public welfare and the professional 
satisfactions it can offer. 


NEED FOR SERVICES 


There is considerable concern in all fields of social 
work practice regarding the need for more profes- 
sional social workers and better utilization of avail- 
able staff. Lack of staff is a pervasive problem in all 
agencies. Other professions, also, have had difficulty 
in this area. Medicine seems to have solved some of 
its difficulties by the training and use of technical 
people. Nursing and teaching are also involved in 
determining what tasks are purely professional and 
what tasks can be performed by staff with a different 
kind or level of training. In teaching, the latest 
reference I have seen is to the recruitment of volun- 
teers to grade papers so the teacher may have more 
time for teaching and working with the students. 
The field of corrections is in much the same position 
as public assistance. The lack of coverage in child 
welfare raises many of the same problems. Some 
social agencies are carrying on experimentation and 
study. I shall list a few of these to give something 
of their extent. 

1. The Michigan In-Service Training Study’ dem- 
onstrates to a certain degree the effectiveness of in- 
service training for improving staff performance and 
delineates the areas in which in-service training has 
little or no effect. Some of the material in this study 
gives clues to what appropriately can be taught in an 
agency. 

2. In California, there was considerable discussion 
of the extent to which people could be trained in un- 
dergraduate colleges for providing services in agencies 
such as public assistance and child welfare. An Ad- 
visory Committee on Social Welfare Education was 
appointed to the liaison committee of the Regents of 
the University of California and the State Board of 
Education. This Committee’s report, Social Workers 
for California’, which covers all fields of practice will 
soon be completed. 

3. Recently, an Army social worker completed his 
doctoral dissertation on the use of professional social 
workers and the use of technicians in providing serv- 
ices in U.S. Army hospitals. This study indicates 
that distinction of functions can be made between the 


‘Edwin J. Thomas and Donna L. McLeod, In-Service Training 
and Reduced Workloads—Experiments in a State Department of 
Welfare, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, N.Y., 1960, 129 pp. 

*May be obtained through the University of California at Berke- 
ley, School of Social Welfare, September 1960, Berkeley, California. 


functions of professional workers and those of the | 


technician. 


4. The National Association of Social Workers is 


developing a research design for a study of practice. 
Its study is directed toward defining the role of the 
professional social worker. 

5. Community Research Associates has been work- 
ing over the past 10 years in developing a method for 
the classification of cases and for assignment of staff 
to these cases on the level of services needed from the 
highly skilled worker to the less skilled. Their 
method of classification holds promise for determin 
ing the incidence and treatability of problems. 


6. Some of the voluntary and the public agencies | 


have been experimenting with using case aides in 
various ways. The Children’s Bureau last year called 
a meeting of public and voluntary agencies to discuss 
the use of case aides as a method of extending serv- 
ices. Maine and Utah have set up case aide positions. 

7. There has been more extensive use of volunteers 
to meet certain needs of clients. One example is the 
friendly visitor to older people. 

8. Various projects in public welfare agencies have 
been set up to demonstrate the effectiveness of skilled 
staff, concentrated attention, and lower caseloads in 
providing rehabilitative services to special groups 
such as ADC families and the chronically ill. Among 
the states which have had such projects are California 
(Marin County), New York and Washington. 

9. There seems to be considerable experimentation 
going on in the utilization of staff. An example is the 
assignment of staff to special caseloads or problems. 
The break away, at least in the voluntary field, is 
from the traditional supervision pattern toward the 
increasing use of skilled, mature caseworkers in work- 
ing with clients. One or two public welfare agencies 
have done this also. 

10. The Bureau of Public Assistance is encourag- 
ing state agencies with professional staff to develop 
classification plans that would allow for salary differen- 
tials between the professionally trained and the agency 
trained person. We have encouraged states to develop 
a classification system that would permit the pro- 
fessionally trained caseworker to be paid as much as 
a supervisor or administrator. This would encourage 
well-qualified and skilled persons to remain in the 
practice area where they deal directly with clients. 

11. In the Bureau of Public Assistance considerable 
effort has gone into clarifying what is meant by social 
services, and in helping state agencies clarify their 
individual responsibilities for meeting needs of clients 





*Fergus T. Monahan, 4 Study of Nonprofessional Personnel in 
Social Work—The Army Social Work Specialist, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, Washington, D.C., 1960, 201 pages. 
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IMPROVING SERVICES 


both through direct services and through agency and 
community resources. 

12. Efforts are being made to lower caseloads in 
order ta have more time to work with clients. The 
Bureau of Public Assistance has developed proposed 
caseloads standards for review and evaluation by state 
and local public welfare agencies. The proposed 
standards, if placed in effect, would require 12,000 
more workers for the present caseloads. Some agen- 
cies have assigned their best trained staff to special- 
problem caseloads. Some agencies have set up small 
special-problem caseloads that give workers more time 
to work with the client, but these agencies have not 
obtained the kind of staff who could deal best with 
the problems in the caseload. There have been at- 
tempts at case classification as a basis for assignment 
of workers—Hawaii, for example, has been working 
in this. As I mentioned earlier, perhaps the most out- 
standing work in this area is being done by Com- 
munity Research Associates. 

13. The report on Public Social Services in the Cur- 
riculum Study of the Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation outlines the content of the job and draws cer- 
tain conclusions on the nature of the problems in 
public assistance and child welfare. The study clari- 
fies the fact that the problems coming to public wel- 
fare agencies in public assistance and child welfare 
cases are those that require social work services. It 
also indicates the varying levels of services as well as 
of abilities that are needed. The public social services 
study also draws some conclusions as to what may be 
taught at the undergraduate and graduate levels and, 
to a degree, what can be agency-taught. 

The listing of these areas sounds as if a great deal 
were being done in use of staff and in the provision 
of services, but I am not sure how effectively the field 
is making use of current studies, demonstrations and 
In following up in some states where 
special projects or demonstrations have existed, either 
because of lack of sufficient people to staff caseloads 
or for some other reason, cases have been returned to 
regular units. One difficulty seems to be our delay in 
examining what is the extent of responsibility that 
staff with varying degrees of education can assume. 
Until this is examined carefully and objectively, we 
will continue in a morass of urging social services, of 
assuming that workers can change client behavior, 
and of indicating to the community that these serv- 
ices are actually being given. 


research. 


Procress Since 1950 


What progress have we made in the past 10 years 
in improving qualifications of staffs, reducing case- 
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loads, simplifying the administrative detail of the 
jobs? 

We have bench mark studies on social work man- 
power. The 1960 figures on social welfare manpower 
will show efforts of the past 10 years, and whether 
there has been progress in improving qualifications of 
staff in social work. Some of the statistical studies 
made in public assistance, for example, show that 
some caseloads are lower. We think, however, this 
gives a false impression because more responsibility 
has been placed in public assistance. Medical care, civil 
defense and determination of disability have added to 
the complexity of the worker’s job. 

State agencies are interested in improving agency 
organization and administration. However, recent 
surveys of state agency operations made by the Bureau 
of Public Assistance indicate that much needs to be 
done on a nationwide basis to simplify the agency 
administrative and procedural structure. This seems 
to me to be a major problem that must be tackled by 
administrators and program people if the administra- 
tive and organizational structure is to facilitate serv- 
ices rather than deter them. Social workers need to 
examine critically the processes and procedures to 
assure the development and best use of equipment, 
machine operations and similar facilities. 


The numbers of persons going into schools of social 
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work have increased for the country as a whole. The 
availability of funds in the fields of mental health 
and vocational rehabilitation has made a real impact 
on the numbers of persons in schools of social work. 
Unfortunately though, this has not increased the 
numbers of trained persons in public assistance, 
child welfare or the field of corrections. In fact, in 
some ways it has complicated the problem. Many per- 
sons need scholarship funds to attend school and 
when they accept a mental health or rehabilitation 
grant they accept a commitment to work in that field. 
Therefore, persons are committed before they leave 
school. The few who are not committed may not 
find public welfare work satisfying. 

The lack of use by state agencies of the federal 
matching provision for payment of educational leave 
grants to persons working in public assistance has 
prevented further appropriations by Congress. The 
formula of 50-50 federal matching of available state 
funds has not provided sufficient incentive for states 
to train staff. Reports obtained in the past several 
years show that the states’ lack of conviction, as well 
as funds, make this method ineffective in obtaining 
professionally trained staff. 


EpucaTIONAL STANDARDS Project? 


After work by its staff in helping states determine 
salary differentials for educational levels, the Bureau 
of Public Assistance set up what is now known as 
the Educational Standards Project. The project is 
still in its beginning stages. I shall describe it briefly 
without details of the many steps which have been 
taken. Briefly, we are attempting to sort out those 
social work functions that can be performed by 
agency-trained persons and those functions that must 
be performed by professionally trained social work- 
ers. Let me emphasize that we are using the term 
“agency-trained” to mean what is practicable from 
the standpoint of agency time and resources. We are 
approaching this by breaking down the job to the 
lowest common denominators and trying to describe 
these denominators in such a way that we can develop 
a statement of acceptable performance of the function 
that could then be tested in appropriate research. 

The major obstacles the Bureau staff has to face 
are what one might describe as “psychological haz- 
ards” in proceeding with the work of determining 
functions. These hazards include: (1) the concern 
of people in public assistance that the job be described 
as social work so they will be considered to be in 
social work; (2) The great difficulty of admitting to 


‘This is an interim statement. 
taken in clarifying the Project. 


Further work has been under- 
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ourselves or to a community the lack of service now 
being received by clients; (3) The lack of clarity and 


i 


'> 


' 
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specificity about what the distinctive role of the pro-| 


fessional social worker is and about whether this role 
can be factored out in a way that is understandable 
to all. The use of the words “skill,” “understanding 
behavior” or “motivation,” I might add, does not do 
this. 


The Bureau of Public Assistance had an advisory 


ccmmittee made up of experts from research, social | 


work practice and education who encouraged us two 


years ago to work in this area. Various persons in | 


research have advised us on proceeding with the 
project itself and in considering the research design 
that we could develop. The first step is to develop a 
statement of functions appropriate to the public as- 
sistance program (we are using the ADC program) 


-_ 


and to decide which of these functions can be ac- | 
ceptably performed by a person with a bachelor’s 
degree and which by one with a MSW degree. The | 


next step is to develop criteria for judging accept- 
ability of performance of the function. As a basis for 
working on functions, the Bureau group used ma- 


terial already known to the field and already having | 


had considerable discussion and agreement. For ex- 
ample, the Educational Needs of the Caseworker for 
Practice in the Field of Public Assistance’ and the 
document, Services in the ADC Program& 

I would like to give you some illustrations of vari 
ous functions. On one function there would prob- 
ably be no disagreement that a person with a bach- 
elor’s degree could perform it. On a second function 
there might be disagreement and it should not be 
assigned until tested. On a third function it might be 
agreed that it is appropriate only for the trained 
secial worker. 


List or Functions 


A. Secure information about the applicant’s financial 
problem. 


Bachelor's Degree 


Functions Criteria 


1. Determine the family’s 1.Information needed: 
present financial _ situa- a.Current amount and 
tion. source of income; pros 


pect for future. 
b. Size and composition 
of family. 
c.Living arrangements 
present and projected. 
"Bureau of Public Assistance, 


Public 


1958, 23 pages. 
“Bureau of 


pages. 


Assistance and Children’s Bureau, 1959, 63 
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B. Observe and record clues to family 


which precipitated de- 
cision to come to the 
agency. 


. Secure information about 


i. 


'~ 


w 


other courses of action 
applicant has considered 
or tried in dealing with 


financial problem. 


. Make tentative judgment 


as to nature of and basis 
for financial problems. 


MSW 


Functions 


.Evaluate tentatively the 


applicant's approach to 
problems as revealed by 
past contacts and current 
interviews. 


. Evaluate tentatively the 


meaning to applicant and 
his family of the request 


for financial assistance. 


w 


IMPROVING 


2. Pertinent information: 


a. Change in income. 

b. Increased living ex- 
penses, reason. 

c. Decision that family 
can no longer manage 
on available income. 


. For example: 


a. Employment of appli- 
cant or other family 
members. 

b. Exploration of other 
sources of income, such 
as OASI, support from 
absent parent. 

c. Modification in living 


arrangements. 

. Pertinent factors: 

a. Probable gap between 
income and_ require- 


ments. 

b. Possibility of readily 
available financial re- 
sources other than pub- 
lic assistance. 


Criteria 


relationships 


which lead to understanding of relationships within 
the family and of the family in the community. 


Bachelor's Degree 


Functions 
Observe and record evi- 
dences of assumption of 
responsibility of differ- 
ent members of the 
family. 


Observe and record evi 


dences of identification 
between individual mem- 
bers of the family. 


record 
have 


and 


that 


. Observe 
changes 


Oc- 





1. Pertinent 


Criteria 

areas: 

a. Financial management 

b. Companionship with 
children 

c. Discipline of children 

d. Recreational activities 
provided 

e. Religious activities pro- 
\ ided 


SERVICES 


+e 


4. Observe and record evi- 


Yi 


~ 


— 


. Help 
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curred in parental status 
and response of members 
to change in status. 


4. Pertinent areas: 
a. Community identifica- 
tion 


dences of community re- 
lationships. 


b.Community complaints 


c. Criminal conviction of 
parents 


Observe and record evi- 


dences of cruel in- 
human treatment, lack of 
affection, or exploitation 
of children by parents or 
other adults in family. 


or 


». Observe and record evi- 


dences of strength in 
family philosophy and 
practices in child rearing 
(adherence to or devi- 
ation from community or 
cultural mores). 


Assess family’s total situation and develop plan for 
work with family. 


MSW 


Functions Criteria 
client discover, 
change and/or redirect 
his motivations concern- 
ing use of available per- 
sonal and social resources 
when he has been unable 
to do so constructively, 
using the worker’s deep- 
ening knowledge of the 
applicant and his  situ- 
ation to direct the method 
used, 


D. Make referrals to other community resources as a 


part of plan for family. 


Bachelor’s Degree 
Criteria 
1. Select referral source 
whose services seem ap- 
propriate to problem 
identified. 
a.Independently by 
worker, when problem 
and service to be re- 
quested are clearly de- 
fined and _ procedures 
for content of referral 
are clear in agency 
instructions. 
(Continued on page 80) 





Research on Standards for Caseworker 


Functions 


E. MYLES COOPER 


How can optimum use be made of limited numbers of workers? 





| estab 
but : 


Stan 
ing | 
le Ww, 


poss 


phat 


Mr 


Cooper, who is Chief, Division of Program Statistics and Analysis, Soctal 
Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
reports on research into methods of setting educational standards for func-| 
tional responsibilities for public assistance caseworkers. The research de-| 
sign in this paper, which was given at APWA’s Northeast Regional Con-} 
ference, should throw light on utilization of staff in any understaffed agency. 


HE problem of how to make the best use of avail- 

able staff in public welfare agencies has been ap- 

proached in several manners. This problem arises 
in large part from the fact that public welfare agencies 
do not have the trained staff necessary to reach the 
objectives of the agencies. In some instances the bet- 
ter trained staff members have been assigned the more 
“difficult” cases. In other instances a trained worker 
has been used as a consultant for other workers with 
respect to particular problems. In some instances the 
better trained workers have been assigned to super- 
visory jobs. Although each of these methods is an 
attempt to meet the operating problems of the agency, 
it is not feasible to come to any generalized conclu- 
sion about the optimum use that may be made of un- 
trained workers. The question for which a gen- 
eralized answer is desired is “What can we expect of 
the untrained worker?” There is more than one 
method by which we may attempt to answer this 
question. An a priori professional judgment may be 
used or an attempt may be made to research the ques- 
tion to determine in some objective manner what can 
be satisfactorily accomplished by the untrained 
worker. In considering the approach, it appears de- 
sirable to take cognizance of the fact that we wish 
not only to make optimum use of currently available 
skills but we also wish to develop criteria for the 
future. 

There is nothing fundamentally wrong with utiliz- 
ing professional judgment alone in determining the 
assignments for untrained workers. However, human 
judgments vary considerably and decisions about how 
to make optimum use of available staff will seldom 
show unanimity of opinion. It appears desirable, 
therefore, to test the decisions in some objective man- 
ner to establish whether or not they are the best pos- 
sible. Research should not only provide a factual 
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it 


basis to verify or negate the decisions reached but} 
should also provide a base for making possible the] 
application of the decisions to future situations. When} 
we think of what we expect of a social worker, we 
generally think in terms of some quality of perform-| 
ance rather than in quantitative terms which would] 
be susceptible to objective verification. But quantita- 
tive evaluation is essential since it is necessary to ex- 
press the problem in researchable terms. 


EsTABLISHING STANDARDS 


A decision as to what we may in the long run ex- 
pect of an individual represents the establishment of 
a standard. If he performs better than we expect, he 
performs above standard, whereas if his performance 
is below expectations, obviously it would be below 
standard. There is a complement to a standard of 
this kind. Rather than developing a standard for 


expectations of a given type of worker, a standard | 


may be developed for what is acceptable performance 
of a given function. In developing the research design 
for our project we have adopted the latter approach 
because it appears to be the more flexible. When ac- 
ceptable performance has been defined for a given 
function it is easier to determine whether or not a 
given worker performs that function acceptably, and 
it is easier to change functional assignment when con- 
ditions call for it, than it is to establish acceptable 
performance levels and then adjust the broad assign- 
ments that were based upon what may be expected of 
an individual of a given background. 

A standard may be defined as that which is estab- 
lished by an authority as a rule for measurement of 


quantity or quality. The authority must exercise judg- | 


ment in the establishment of a standard. Judgment 


must be exercised in decisions about the criteria to be | 
utilized and evaluations to be based upon them. The | 
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STANDARDS RESEARCH 


establishment of a standard involves not only judgment 


} but a risk—a risk that the judgment may be wrong. 
} Standards may be found, on the basis of the evaluat- 
' ing criteria, to have been established too high or too 


low, and where the standard is placed on a scale of 


Mr. 
social 
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possibilities this involves risk of error. In the case of 
pharmaceuticals or munitions, the quality standards 
in manufacture must be relatively high because hu- 
man life is involved. The risks of error may not be 
of other kinds of 
standards. An error in an athletic contest may cause 


as serious in the establishment 


some mental anguish or a pocketbook pain but gen- 
erally human life is not at stake. 

The risk involved in setting standards for what 
might be expected of a caseworker falls between these 
two extremes. Errors on the part of a caseworker 
cculd have serious effects on a client. For this reason 
our standards should be high enough to minimize 
the effects of errors. However, the paucity of trained 
workers is a basic reason for establishing standards, 
and this lack obviously forces adoption of lower 
standards than are desirable. It is therefore essential 
that standards be as high as practical. After all, un- 
trained workers are currently trying to perform many 
functions for which training is essential, and any 
improvement through limiting them to functions that 
they can perform best would represent significant 
progress. 

As we use the term in this project, a trained worker 
is defined as one who has a master’s degree from a 
school of social work. For our purposes, an untrained 
worker is defined as one who has a college degree 
but not a master’s degree. Thus, we have already set 
a standard because we are excluding from considera- 
tion persons who have not graduated from college. 
We are saying in effect that public assistance agencies 
should employ as caseworkers only persons who have 
at least completed undergraduate college training. 

In order to simplify this phase of the project, it is 
being limited to caseworker functions. It is expected 
that a later stage will involve case supervisors. This 
was not a simple decision since some of our staff be- 
lieve that standards for supervisors should be estab- 
lished prior to, or at least concurrently with, stand- 
ards for caseworkers; and there is much merit in this 
belief. 


APPROACI 1ES TO CLASSIFICATION 


There are several methods of approach to determine 
optimum expectations for workers with varying train- 
ing. One approach has been to classify cases (there 
are many possible methods of classification: by nature 
of problem, category of assistance, etc.) and to assign 
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untrained workers to those cases which it is believed 
they can handle acceptably. Operations under this ap- 
proach can be evaluated and adjustments made when 
it is determined that there are still too few trained 
workers to handle the cases assigned them, that there 
are too few cases assigned the trained workers, that 
untrained workers can handle acceptably other types 
of cases beside those assigned, or that they cannot 
handle acceptably some of the types of cases assigned. 

A problem in this approach is that it is necessary 
for the trained workers to perform many simple 
functions connected with their assigned cases which 
could be acceptably performed by workers with less 
training. This does not make for maximum utiliza- 
tion of the skills of the trained workers, and since 
there are so few of them it is desirable that an attempt 
be made to utilize them to a maximum degree. It is 
not expected that there will be any significant im- 
provement in the availability of trained workers dur- 
ing the next few years. Therefore, in order to work 
toward maximum utilization of trained workers, our 
project has approached this problem by attempting 
to sort out those functions which can be performed 
acceptably by untrained workers. This may—and | 
do not say will—make possible optimum functional 
specialization toward the goal of setting as high 
standards as possible with as little risk of error as 
possible. It is recognized that this may lead to situa- 
tions where more than one worker will handle differ- 
ent aspects of a case, but this sometimes happens al- 
ready and a prime objective is to minimize the risk 
of error in treating problems of human beings. The 
objective of delineation of functions which can be 
performed acceptably by trained or untrained workers 
is described in our project titled, “Educational Stand- 
ards for Functional Responsibilities.” 


Although it was recognized that standards might 
be developed authoritatively through utilization of 
professional judgment, as has been done by other 
professions, in order to do the best possible job toward 
the achievement of our goals—high standards, low 
risk of error — it was decided that the standards 
adopted should be proved through the research 
method. That is, it was decided that where there ap- 
peared to be unanimity of professional judgment 
concerning a particular standard, it would be recom- 
mended for adoption and tested later; that where 
there was significant disagreement, standards would 
not be recommended until after validation through 
objective testing. 


At this point it should be noted that standards de- 
veloped as a result of our project will result only in 
their recommendation to operating agencies. 


Project Design 


The project includes the following general stages: 


1. Development of criteria for the preparation of 


hypotheses—a hypothesis is defined as a tenta- 
tive theory regarding acceptability of perform- 
ance of a function by a worker with a specified 
amount of training 

Development of hypotheses 

Testing hypotheses 


& Ww ho 


Revisions of hypotheses 
Criteria 


An initial step toward the development of our hy- 
potheses is the definition of the functions of the case- 


worker. Of course they have been defined many } 


times, but from our perspective they need to be de- 
lineated in such a manner that it is possible to define 
acceptable performance with respect to each function. 
We are currently in this first stage of defining func 
tions and acceptable performance. 

The hypotheses need to be practical, that is, they 
must be defined in such a way that different functions 
may be assigned to different people. This means that 
the broader a functional hypothesis is, the more prac- 
tical for our purposes. It would not be very practical 
for functions to be defined so narrowly that it 
would require frequently changing assignments to 
workers of different skills, slowing up services to 
clients and increasing unit costs. Thus, to the extent 
possible, the hypotheses should be composed of opera- 
tionally-defined concepts rather than situational terms 
—even though social workers may tend to think in 
terms of the problem or situation rather than in 
terms of the function. 

The hypotheses need to be testable. Whether an 
untrained worker can perform a function acceptably 
in all situations will be tested. With respect to some 
functions, it may be found that untrained workers 
can perform the function acceptably in some situa- 
tions and not in others. Such assignments would be 
similar to the assignment on the basis of some classi- 
fication of cases or problems with which some agen- 
cles are experimenting. 


Deve )PMENT OF HypoTHEsEs 


After the functions have been described, acceptable 
performance defined and criteria for the hypotheses 
established, we shall begin their development. Our 
fundamental position is that an untrained worker has 
less knowledge and skill than a trained worker. We 
need therefore to particularize this hypothesis with 
respect to the various functions of the caseworker, 
indicating the functions which it is believed the un- 
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STANDARDS RESEARCH 


trained worker can perform acceptably and those in 
which it is believed that graduate training is vital. It 
to define “acceptable performance” be- 
cause individual hypotheses can be tested only if it 
is possible to determine whether the untrained worker 
can perform acceptably in a sufficiently large propor- 


is necessary 


tion of instances to justify assignment of the function 


or parts of the function without undue risk. Good 
' 


judgment as to what is acceptable performance in 
individual functions and situations thus is a crucial 
factor. 

In formulating the hypotheses it is necessary to 
consider the agency objectives, the essential functions 
needed to be performed to achieve those objectives, 
the problems of the client and the points which 
should engage a worker’s attention. Consideration of 
the agency objectives includes those defined by law, 
by formal agency policy, by custom and by good pro- 
fessional practice. 

Increase in skill which accompanies training was 
thought of as a continuum rather than as a series of 
The continuum thus represents a 
range of all the functions: from the simplest to the 
most difficult. With this concept it is possible to shift 
recommended standards in either direction on the 
basis of factors other than the prime factor of quality 
of performance. 


discrete stages. 


As an extreme example, if there were 
no trained workers, we would of necessity shift the 
standard for untrained workers to permit their utili- 
zation in most complex functions. 


Testinc Vatipiry oF Hyporueses 


As has been indicated previously, a distinction be- 
tween this project and others with similar objectives 
is our intent to quantify and test objectively the 
validity of the hypotheses. The tests should make 
available a sound basis for executive judgment in de- 
termining functions to which untrained workers will 
be assigned, since they will provide knowledge of 
what the error factor is in making such assignments. 

In testing the validity of a hypothesis, our idea is to 
determine what proportions of trained and untrained 
workers perform the functions acceptably. Prior to 
this test we must, on a judgmental basis, establish 
the statistical criteria which we will use in determin- 
ing whether the difference in these proportions of 
workers is significant. However, it must be noted that 
even though the proportion of trained workers who 
perform a function satisfactorily is significantly 
larger than the proportion of untrained workers, it 
may still be recommended that untrained workers be 
assigned this function if their proportion performing 
acceptably meets other established criteria and the 
results of error are not serious. 
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Determination of methods for testing the validity 
of our hypotheses has been one of the most chal- 
lenging aspects of this project. There are several pos- 
sibilities, none of which is simple, and most of which 
do not appear to be suitable. Final decisions concern- 
ing this part of the project have not yet been reached 
and we are anxious to have any suggestions which 
may help us accomplish our goals. I shall describe 
some of the methods considered and perhaps someone 
may be able to assist us in our decisions. We expect 
to do some preliminary testing of whatever method 
is chosen since we are confident that flaws will be 
found which will necessitate refinement or revision of 
the method selected. 


MetHops ConsIpERED 


One method of testing might be to select, from 
numerous agencies, samples of trained and untrained 
workers all of whom would have a specified amount 
of experience with the respective agencies, such as two 
years. A panel of experts would provide a series of 
test situations and the workers would be requested to 
describe the actions to be taken in performing the 
particular function called for by the test situation. 
The members of the panel would each attempt to 
grade the answers on some scale. The analyses would 
include grading by individual judges to determine if 
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there is unanimity of opinion among them and to 
weed out a variant judge, if necessary. The difficul- 
ties in the use of this method include those of scaling 
the judges’ responses, of measurement and control of 
the differences among panel judges, and of masking 
the amount of training of the persons being tested. 
Even though the identities and amount of training 
of the workers tested would not be made known, it is 
believed that in many instances their training would 
be reflected in their answers and affect the grading 
of the answers. 

A second method would be to develop models of 
cases which would illustrate common problems. These 
models could be distributed to selected local agencies 
where actual cases fitting the models might be ran- 
domly selected from the loads carried by both trained 
and untrained workers. The action taken could then 
be evaluated on the basis of criteria previously devel- 
oped. This method appears to impose serious admin- 
istrative difficulties in developing the models and 
selecting cases to fit these models. In addition, re- 
view of the case record does not appear appropriate 
since the extent of the worker’s training may be re- 
flected in case recording. 

A third method, somewhat similar to the second, 
might be to develop hypothetical cases from case 
models and administer these in test form to workers, 
testing their ability to: 


1. Describe agency objectives in the given situations 
2. Indicate the points which a “good” worker 
would cover in the given situations 

Describe the actions to be taken to attain the 


agency objectives. 


Under this method the panel of experts would have 
previously developed the typical agency objectives, 
points to be covered and actions whicn should be 
taken so that there would be a basis for grading the 
workers tested. We believe that this method might be 
practical although there may be some difficulties, 
particularly with respect to grading. 

A possible variant to this method would be to con- 
duct the testing through the use of focused interviews 
with the workers. It is conceivable that the focused 
interview might simplify grading but it might un- 
mask the amount of training of the worker. 

A fourth method might be to build up hypothetical 
cases from models, have the panel of experts extract 
critical incidents from these cases and test the workers 
by presenting the hypothetical cases and asking them 
to extract the critical incidents. This seems to be the 
most promising method since it appears to be ad- 
ministratively feasible, enables the development of 


sound criteria, and provides a method for judging 


workers without serious possibility of disclosing the 
amount of their training. 

It will be noted that we have considered as inade- 
quate the use of tests in which a situation is described 
and in which a variety of possible actions are given 
as choices to the workers. The rejection of this 
method is due to our belief that some workers may 
recognize an appropriate action in a situation when 
given several alternatives although they may be un- 
able to develop the appropriate action independently. 

After testing, it will undoubtedly be necessary to 
revise some of the hypotheses. It may even be neces- 
sary to revise some of the criteria for development of 
the hypotheses. Presumably, further testing will con- 
tinue after revision. 


UTILIZATION OF THE STANDARDS 


It is anticipated that for functions on which there 
is unanimity of opinion among the experts, recom- 
mendations will be made even prior to testing the 
validity of the hypotheses, Nevertheless, these hypo- 
theses, as well as those on which there may be less 
uniformity of opinion, will be subject to our plan for 
objective testing. 

We expect that operating agencies will adopt our 
recommended standards as broadly as feasible, taking 
into consideration local circumstances, agency pro- 
grams, availability of trained staff, quantity and qual- 
ity of supervision, the use of manuals, and the many 
other local factors which would affect decisions along 
these lines. We hope it will then be possible to ob- 
serve operations on the basis of these adopted recom- 
mendations and to make improvements as a resu!t. 


SUMMARY 


This project is but one of many attempts to make 
the best use of the small number of persons in public 
welfare agencies who are graduates of schools of social 
work. It is unique in that it attempts to make well- 
coordinated use of social work and research skills so 
that the results will find general acceptance by both 
researchers and social workers. Although the separate 
roles of the social worker and the researcher in this 
project must be well defined, the objective is a fusion 
of the skills and knowledge of both. The research 
workers must be involved in what social work knows 
about problems and issues in practice, if pitfalls in 
methodology are to be avoided. The social workers 
must understand the research methodology sufficiently 
well to contribute their knowledge and skill in usable 
ways. The social workers provide the content and the 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The ‘60's Underway 


Report. to the Board of Directors 


LOULA DUNN 


For the benefit of members of APWA and others interested in its work, 
PUBLIC WELFARE publishes the following report of highlights of Asso 


ciation activities for 1960, 


HE YEAR 1960 offered the Association and its mem only some of the more notable, newer or unusual 
bers new vistas, new opportunities, new chal ictivitics which absorbed the Board, staff, committees, 
lenges. This is true of almost every year, but councils and indeed the total membership of | th 
perhaps because it was the first year of a new decade Association in 1960. In addition to what is touched 
it seemed to be an especially stimulating and chal on here, there were many more activities involved 


lenging one. The following pages attempt to recount in carrving out the ongoing work of APWA. 


SSTATEMENTS 

OF POLICY—Federal Legislative Objectives: This basic documentation of Association public 
welfare policies was reviewed, as it is every year, by the Public Welfare Policy 
Committee and the revisions approved by the Board of Directors to bring positions 
up to date with current conditions, legislative proposals and needs in public welfare 
and related fields. Revisions for 1961 dealt mainly with Aid to Dependent Children, 
health care for the aged, eligibility for aid to disabled, administration of programs, 
and an advisory council on public welfare. 


Public Welfare Services and Aid to Dependent Children contains policy positions 
on this public assistance program and background statement, developed by Com 
mittee on Services to Children and Youth, approved by Board of Directors in 


December. The timeliness of its appearance is giving it a high rating in usefulness. 


Aging—Public Welfare’s Role. Delineates services needed by aging persons and 
outlines the position public welfare should take in meeting these needs and specific 
efforts to be undertaken by public welfare agencies. Prepared by Committee on 


Aging and approved by Board of Directors in June 1960, 


Fundamental Principles for Establishment of Rentals for Public Assistance Families 
in Federally Aided Public Housing. APWA participated in the Joint Committee 
on Housing and Welfare sponsored by National Association of Housing and Rede 
velopment Officials and National Social Welfare Assembly which developed these 
principles to be applied in setting rental rates for this group. APWA’s Board of 
Directors approved it in June 1960, 


Guides for Drug Expenditures for Welfare Recipients. Joint statement developed 
by the Medical Care Committee with the American Medical Association contains 
guides for the provision of drugs in public welfare medical care and represents 
combined thinking of medical profession and public welfare. Approved by Board 
of Directors in December 1960. 


Interstate Compact on Placement of Children. On recommendation of the Committe 
on Services for Children and Youth, the Board in December 1960 adopted as an 
official policy position a resolution approving this compact in principle as a desirable 


means of establishing uniformity in interstate placement. 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS 


PARTICIPATION 
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For the firs m Since 195 », TELIO! miterel registrations passed 4 OO (4.075) 
with ul ne of the six regionals showing heavier registration than in the pr 


, 
ncees broke previ 
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ref] tea the dedication nd hard Wwe rk or the regional onterence committ 
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gistration fees instituted in 1960 indicated regional conference costs, excey 
(] iow covered withe This not true of the Nati 


place in APWA 


tr ture niev | by idoption ot repor \ ommiuttee studying this (see Special 
( mittees). Al uncils revised their by s to conform to its recommendations 
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the committee reactivated a sub-committee on Protective Services, including guardian 
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ys to the Public Welfare Project on Ag 
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umber Or su esti 


final draft ol guide Statement on 


Medical Care. Accepted from a sub-committ 


recording of medical and medical-social information; heard that the Public Health 


yeT VIC! will support a two-week institute Dy th Bureau ol Public Health Economics 


1e University of Michigan in July 1961, originally suggested by the committee 


al 
for training public welfare staff with medical care administrative responsibility: 


that another grant will permit development of a full time curriculum in public 
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medical care administration. Committee also appointed a sub-committee to draft 
a statement dealing with certain medical aspects of the Aid to Blind program, and, 
when statement is approved, to work with other national organizations to get agree. 
ment on it and on further action to be taken. Also reviewed Congressional activity 
on health care for the aged and will take active interest in state developments result 
ing from such legislation passed in 1960. 


Services for Children and Youth. In addition to approval of two statements of 
policy (see section on Statements of Policy above), the committee was concerned in 
1960 with: the authorization for appropriation of federal funds for research and 
demonstration projects in child welfare; developments in juvenile delinquency serv 
ices and programs, including federal legislation and Governors’ Conference com 
mittee; permanent federal legislation on entry of foreign-born orphans; follow-uy 
on White House Conference on Children and Youth. 


Public Welfare Policy. With approval of the Board of Directors, “Public” was added 
to the committee’s title. It prepared for Board approval Federal Legislative Objec 
tives for 196] (see Statements of Policy above); accepted a report of a sub-committee 
on emergency welfare services in civil defense; gave special attention to legislation 
which would affect public welfare, including social security and independent living 
rehabilitation services, alien orphans, minimum wage, repatriation of American 
nationals, juvenile delinquency, and others. 


Social Work Education and Personnel. A sub-committee report recommended the 
minimum educational requirement of graduation from an accredited college or 
university as essential for all public welfare staff members providing social services; 
another presented a draft description of the held representative's job, which is now 
being considered at regional meetings of the National Council of Field Representa 
tives; a third continued work on guides to public welfare agencies on selected aspects 
of staff development programming. Other subjects of committee attention were 
the projects on educational standards and workload standards of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, recruitment for public welfare, quantity and quality of persons 
attracted to public welfare iobs and the proposed study ol practice by National 
Association of Social Workers. It indicated committee approval of the content and 
conclusions of volume VII of the Council on Social Work Education’s Curriculum 
Study Report. 


Nominating. Prepared nominations for officers of the Association and all vacancies 
of Board members at large for ballots for voting by APWA members; regional 


committees made nominations for vacancies in their respective regions. 


Revision of By-Laws. Report approved by the Board proposed revisions mainly for 
clarification, to put in better perspective present Association practice, or to arrang¢ 
material more logically; one notable change was provision for nominating com 
mittee to prepare double slate (formerly had choice of single or double). Final 
adoption depends on ratification by majority of membership. 


Purposes of National Councils. Report of this committee, approved by the Board, 
establishes focal purpose of councils as providing forum for interchange of experience 
and knowledge and discussion of subjects of mutual concern by members of these 
groups; initiation of a specific activity or study by any one of them will requiré 
Board approval; holding of individual membership in APWA will be only criterion 
of membership outside of provisions made by the Council itself; recommended 
consideration of creation of a Committee on Administrative Standards and Pro- 
cedures which could involve all councils and committees in consideration of broad 
problems falling within its area. 
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Advisory Committees. In 1960, the Association had advisory committees functioning 
on the following: Public Welfare Project on Aging, Medical Assistance Research 
Project, Study of Characteristics of Recipients of ADC. 


In addition to staff work provided to all the committees and councils reported 
above, the staff continued to give information and consultation, in the field through 
workshops and institutes, visits to agencies and at regional conferences, in_ the 
office by telephone and correspondenc« as well as personally to visitors. Stafl 
services were required for the special projects also, and the summary of Association 
participation with others (above) covers a large area of staff time. The Adminis 
trative Assistant continued to carry the conference secretary's duties with cooperation 
of other staff members. News releases on Association policy positions were issued 


at appropriate times, as well as on new ofhcers and Board members. 


Cumulative effect of publication promotion begun the year before and_ several 
measures to improve handling procedures, began to register as publication sales 
and income became the highest in Association history; there were two special 
issues of the journal, PUBLIC WELFARE—one reporting the 1959 Round Tabk 
Conference in January and one honoring the 25th anniversary of Social Security 
in July; seven new special publications were released, including one INStILUte 
report and nine issues of Letter to Members kept members up to date on legislative 
developments in Washington as well as news of the Association. Number of 
PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY sold again increased, with the supply ex 
hausted in September; price on it raised to $10.00, with pre-publication price of 
$9.00. Subscriptions to PUBLIC WELFARE went to $6.00 and the combined 


subscription for it and Letter to Members to $8.00. 


Association membership passed 7,000 for the first time when 1960 ended with a 
count of 1,637 agency members and 5,638 individual members for a total of 7,275. 
While this did not represent as large an increase in 1960 as the committec had 
hoped for, the gain of 60 agency members and 494 individual members which it 
reflected showed the effects of an increase in the number of active state-wide mem 
bership committees now functioning in many states. In efforts to keep membership 
fees at current levels, several steps have been taken by the Board to increase 
income from other sources and curtail expenses, some of these at the recommenda 
tion of the Membership Committee. Two adopted in 1960 were to discontinue in 
1961 the practice of allowing agency members to designate persons who could 
register at APWA conferences at reduced rates, and the establishment of a new 
category of individual membership at a rate of $35 per year. The committee also 
made recommendations on preferred steps to be taken if membership fee increases 
become necessary. 

A new optional benefit Lo individual members Was adopted by the Board to 
go into effect in 1961. This is low-cost group life insurance to be available to 
APWA members, who will be allowed to include their spouses and dependents 
if they wish. It is expected that this personal advantage for members will stimulat 
new memberships and encourage renewals, since participation in the plan will 
depend on continued APWA membership. It will become effective as soon as 
150 members have applied and been accepted. After a substantial number are 
enrolled, additional enrollees will be accepted without determination of medical 
eligibility. 

Experience shows that broader participation in the Association measurably adds 
to its vitalitv and effectiveness. This fact underlines the urgency for continued 
membership recruitment among the thousands of personnel in public welfare not 
now taking part in APWA activity. 
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WASHINGTON BRANCH OFFICE 

Just as everyone seemed to think Congress would 
do very little in the way of social security and other 
welfare legislation in 1960, there began a flurry of 
activity which kept the Washington office busy for 
some weeks relaying information on developments 
to APWA members through the Letter to Members 
and special memoranda. Federal legislation has a tre 
mendous impact on the total public welfare field 
and all of public welfare depends on APWA’s re 
porting and information service to keep it in touch 
with developments. The Association is the source 
of information for the entire field. When there is 
activity in Washington, therefore, APWA’s Wash 
ington office becomes in a sense the hub of the whole 
Association. 

The Association also was represented by ofhcers, 
Board and committee members in presenting stat 
both 


to ¢ ongressi ynal 


ments and information 


written and oral on 


pertinent legislation committees. 
Interest in and use of APWA’s Federal Legislative 
Objectives continued to expand and intensify. In 
value to the Association and _ its 


addition to their 


members, they are now used by a number of other 
organizations as they consider and develop their own 


positions on legislative questions and _ policies. 
FINANCES 


A milestone was passed in the Association's slow 
but steady growth when for the first time budget 
and income passed the quarter-million dollar mark. 
And this happened in a non-Round Table 


ference year, usually a lower income year than that 


Con 


of Round Table. The largest income increase was 
in publications sales which were up $9,781.00 over 
with an increase 
of $6,083.00; membership was up by $4,516. In the 


1959; conference income was next 


case of both conferences and publications, part otf 
the higher amounts of income was due to increased 
rates. In the case of conferences, however, higher 
attendance was also a factor; with publications, im 
proved and sustained promotion and more realistic 
pricing were factors. 

1959 was the first full year of operation of the 
Public Welfare Project on Aging under a four-year 
grant from the Ford Foundation. A new two-year 
grant of $40,000 was secured from the Field Founda 
tion to carry on the study of the characteristics of 
ADC recipients. The final $18,687.06 in the Rocke 
feller Brothers Fund project for stimulating im 
plementation of recent amendments to the Social 
Security Act was spent during the year, and_ the 
funds allotted by the Public Health Service for the 
Medical Care Administration project were exhausted 


through a grant to the University of Michigan, ex 
cept for an amount being held by APWA for publi 
cation of the project’s second report. 

Throughout the yeal there was a conscious eftort 
in the Association to hold down expenses in ordet 
This 


moy 


to have a larger balance at the end of the year. 
Was in anticipation of extra costs involved in 
ing into expanded quarters when an addition to the 


Whe n the 


balanced at the end of the year there 


1313 building is completed. books wert 


was $48,870.70 
remaining of which $42,000 was carried over to 1961 
Board. The 


as voted by the remainder was trans 


ferred to working capital fund. 
AN ASSESSMENT 
At the Board’s meetings its members took not 
with the staff of the growing prestige of both the 
\ssociation and, broadly, of the public welfare field. 
Awareness ot these trends was expressed by Associa 


: 
tion members also as they met in committees, Coun 


growth 


conterences. That this 
demands on the Association 


APWA’s de 


velopment of status has outsped Its Hinancial support, 


, 
cils and at regional 


fosters the growth ol 


was generally recognized too. Because 


there is a constant need to make choices as to how 
the organization can be most effectivs 
Shortage of staff to fill all established posivions 1 


the Association 1n the face oO} growing workload 


presents problems too. There are special difhculties 


also in recruiting qualified staff with requisite ex 


perience for the work ol 1 national organization 


with its multiplicity and variety of necessary contacts. 


In this situation, the Association faces 1961 with 
indications that the coming year will be an extremely 
active one with reference to legislative and admin 
istrative developments, both federal and State, 1n 
relation to public welfare. This means that APWA 


will have to be busy keeping its constituents con 


| 
stantly abreast of new developments. 


The devotion, dedication and unswerving. belief 
of its members in the usefulness of the Association 
is most heartening. It also challenges the Association 
to perform at the maximum level of excellence in 


fulfilling its members’ expectations and its purpos« 


of helping to assure adequate services to the peopl 
of the country through public welfare. 


There is awareness that the Association can los« 
direction just by the magnitude of the requirements 


which come to it; or, it can make a selection of what 


it should and can do to continue to be an effective 
forum in the field of public welfare and a useful 


field. While the 


Association continues 


and necessary spokesman for th 
choice is not always easy, the 


its dedication to a strong, 


forward-moving program 
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Financial Statement for 1960 





GENERAL OPERATIONS 
Income 
Balance Forward 
Membership Dues 
Publication Sales and Advertising 
Conferences 
Surveys and Consultation Service 
Other 
Total Income 


“Pp ns 

Salaries 

Social Security Contribution 

Staff Retirement 

Office Expense 

Building Service 

Travel* 

Dues and Library 

Publications 

Membership Maintenance 

Accounting Service 

Conferences 

Committee and Council Work 
Total I xpenses 

Excess of Income over Expense 

Less Transfer to Working Capital 


Balance Carried Forward 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 

Aging Project 
Balance Forward 
Ford Foundation 
Total Income 
Expense 
Balance 

Special Services Project 
Balance Forward ‘Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
Expense 
Balance 

Medical Care Administration Project 
Balance Forward (U. S. Public Health Service 
Expense 
Balance 

lid to Depende nt Children Project 
Field Foundation 
Expense 
Balance 


Summary of Fund Balances as of December 31, 1960 


General Operations 

Working Capital 

Aging Project 

Aid to Dependent Children Project 
Medical Care Administration Project 


Total 


Balances Represented by 
Cash on Deposit 
U. S. Securities (at cost 
Imprest Funds 
Less Deferred Income 


Total. 


*Does not include travel expense charged to Conferences, Committee and Council work , and Special! Projects 
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S 24,000.00 
166,288.93 
49,329.40 
13,944.50 

4,399.69 
12,791.68 


$270,754.20 


$129,481.01 
2,659.24 
4,715.55 
15,469.81] 
7,148.76 
3,615.27 
1,554.19 
34,382.75 
5,913.15 
3,275.00 
11,188.29 
2,480.48 
$221,883.50 
$ 48,870.70 
6,870.70 
$ 42,000.00 


$ 56,158.21 
100,000.00 
$156,158.21 
64,001.15 
$ 92,157.06 


$ 18,687.06 
18,687.06 
$ 0 


$ 16,774.80 
13,571.49 
,203.31 


f 
w 


$ 20,000.00 
6,931.00 
$ 13,069.00 


$ 42,000.00 
18,221.14 
92,157.06 
13,069.00 

3,203.31 
$168,650.51 


$ 76,174.53 
98,109.38 
1,386.51 
7,019.91 
$168,650.51 
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The Human Element in Urban Renewal 


HARRY W. REYNOLDS, JR., Ph. D. 


This subject has received little attention in public welfare literature. Dr. 
Reynolds’ report and observations on a study he carried out in California 
provide helpful guides to public welfare administrators for cooperative action 
with urban renewal authorities. Dr. Reynolds is assistant professor, Univer- 
ity of Southern California School of Public Administration. 


N OVERLOOKED aspect of welfare administration in 
recent years has been the fate of families up- 
rooted because of urban renewal activities. What 

is happening to these households looms increasingly 
as a significant issue of public concern. Concern with 
the ramifications of the task of relocation has increased 
with the increase in the number of families involved, 
and the disruptive and substandard living conditions 
experienced by many of them in the course of their 
relocation. Interest has also grown in ways to avert or 
mitigate undesirable consequences. 

Although relocation of the occupants of land bought 
for public purposes has become an established part of 
urban renewal, the task of uprooting and transplant- 
ing these occupants has proved to be more than a 
mechanical or impersonal matter. Relocation entails 
much more than formal ejection or the legal obliga- 
tion to move. It is people who are relocated, and re- 
location must take into account both the place where 
these people live and their native social, cultural and 
economic environments. It is within this human set- 
ting that relocation affects families and their com- 
munities. 

What happens to relocated families? This paper 
will consider the approaches to relocation operations, 
what kinds of housing are chosen by relocated fami- 
lies, the forces accounting for these selections, and the 
steps being taken, mainly by ‘government, to promote 
relocatee welfare. Information for the present analysis 
has been gathered over a period of four years (1955- 
1958) by the School of Public Administration of the 
University of Southern California, and covers 41 cities 
that have had relocation programs for areas cleared 
for urban redevelopment or public housing. 

Table 1 
Relocation Burden in Selected Cities 

Number 
of Families of Total 
Relocated _ Relocated 

24,475 51.0 

9,744 20.4 

13,063 28.6 


Percent 

Number 

Size of City of Cities 
1,000,000 or more 4 
999,999 - 500,000 9 
499,999 - 100,000 28 


RELOCATION ADMINISTRATION 


I shall consider the nature and causes of welfare 
problems of displaced families by examining the ad- 
ministration of relocation programs in 26 municipali- 
ties where difficulties arose in handling the uprooted. 
In these communities the displacement methods dis- 
couraged contact between the relocator and relocated 
families, or gave little responsibility to the relocator 
for giving resettlement assistance. The 26 cities under 
review, with few exceptions, concerned themselves 
only with taking a census of displaceable families, ad- 
vising them of probable moving deadlines. Site oc- 
cupants had to take the initiative in ferreting out re- 
housing clues. 

In 14 of these municipalities, families to be relocated 
received no other official information about their dis- 
placement except handbills announcing the demolition 
dates and the new uses for the land. Aid by relocation 
authorities in matters such as standards for suitability 
of housing, how new housing could be found, what 
rents ought to be paid in relation to income, or what 
preparations were necessary for moving, was not com- 
mon. In six of these communities during the period 
of our study, relocation was due to the clearance of a 
single site. These municipalities accounted for approx- 
imately 65 percent of all relocations. What were the 
results of their approach to administering relocation? 


Housinc PREFERENCE 


The bulk of the relocatees (85 percent) showed a 
decided preference for their old neighborhoods, re- 
gardless of the quality of housing found there. A 
majority of all families relocated in these cities (prin- 
cipally those who obtained their own new housing, 
about 13,000 in all) took up new addresses not farther 
than about one mile and a half, or twelve city blocks, 
from their old addresses. In every city studied in this 
group, most families who had to be relocated had re- 
sided in the area to be cleared for many years, were 
employed nearby, and had developed strong personal 
and family ties in the neighborhood. 

Of 5722 families from four sites in three of the 
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larger municipalities studied, 34 percent had lived in 
the areas selected for renewal for 30 years or longer, 
and 22 percent for 20 to 30 years. Forty-six percent of 
the principal wage earners in these families traveled 
no farther than a mile to work. About 93 percent of 
these families were non-white. Deprived of guidance 
or incentive for finding housing in other neighbor- 
hoods, these people overwhelmingly preferred the 
neighborhoods they lived in. This has increased vari- 
ous problems which already marked the blighted 
areas—pc pulation density, trafhe congestion, and so on. 


Finpinc Housinc 


Relocated families tend to prefer familiar surround- 
ings, whatever the condition of the housing, to decent, 
safe and sanitary housing that is far away. This is 
borne out by the role public housing has come to play 
in relocation. Of the 25,482 families displaced in these 
26 cities, 18.7 percent were found eligible for public 
housing. Yet, only 43.1 percent of these families chose 
to move to public housing. The number of public 
housing units was sufficient to rehouse all the relo- 
cated families although these units were distributed 
haphazardly. In the reporting cities, only about half 
of the required housing units lay within a mile of the 
various renewable sites. 

It should not be forgotten that encouragement of 
relocated families to move to public housing was ir- 
regular and often muffled. Little help was given, 
either, in supplementing and following up on infor- 
mation on private housing that came to the attention 
of the families. Few positive steps were taken by the 
municipalities in this category to compile lists of off- 
site housing, or to promote their use by individual 
families. Instead, the relocating agents endorsed in- 
dependently compiled newspaper and realtor lists. 
These were the main sources for new housing. 

Through these lists, and mainly through their own 
efforts, 10 to 20 percent of the uprooted families found 
decent housing near the areas where they lived. The 
bulk of the remaining families, approximately 70 per- 
cent of all those relocated in these 26 cities, chose to 
enter nearby housing that was substandard and un- 
safe, with structural defects, lack of central heating or 
hot running water, shared toilets and overcrowding. 
Only a small number, about 5 percent of the total, 
chose housing distant from their old neighborhoods 
(further than a mile and a half, or 12 city blocks). 


Rent Costs 


About 80 percent of the relocated families paid 
higher rent for their new housing. Detailed informa- 
tion on 1373 families in nine of these municipalities 
showed increases ranging from $4.46 for 271 two- 
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person families, who paid an average new rent of | 
$34.81, to $2.57 for 134 five-person families, who paid | 


an average new rent of $39.07. For 280 three-person 
households, the average rental increase was $3.88 to 
$36.23; for 117 four-person families, $3.51 to $37.96. 


PLANNING NEEDED 


Without planning and guidance by relocation au- 
thorities, relocation can create painful problems for 
the relocated and the community. Fifteen cities over 
the past five years have employed administrative 
practices in relocation programs that have greatly 
alleviated these problems. 
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The first of these practices has been the intensive [ 


counseling of families about to be displaced. This 
practice was followed in Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Washington, Milwaukee, New 
Haven and Paterson. Counseling in these cities has had 
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several common characteristics: (1) the use of full-time, f 
professionally trained social workers who were spe- | 


cially competent in interviewing low-income, minority 
group families; (2) the supplementing of these staffs 
with additional professionally trained personnel, as 
workloads dictated; (3) primary reliance for counsel- 


ing on detailed case histories compiled for each family, | 


in which were particularly noted, besides the number 
of persons and the amount of income, the social and 
psychological factors seeming to hinder or facilitate 
guidance; and (4) effort by counselors to take the 
initiative in dealing with the families, through dili- 
gently seeking them out and examining with them 
the factors involved in choosing their new housing. 


The confidence of the families to be relocated often | 


could be secured only through definite efforts by the 
relocating authority. These included sending out 
personal announcements to every site occupant stating 
the purpose, procedure and time of his displacement; 
arranging for a meeting with the members of each 
family to discuss their situation, and suggesting the 
best ways of finding new housing; organizing infor- 
mal group meetings at frequent intervals to permit 
site occupants to question relocation officials; muster- 
ing support from political groups, churches and 
neighborhood associations by continuous explanation 
to them of the purposes of the site clearance; establish 
ing detailed lists of vacant housing to which displaced 
families were referred in accordance with their needs 
and resources. 


ACCEPTANCE OF COUNSELING 


Cities that employed counseling effectively found 
that, over the period covered by the study, fewer than 
five percent of the displaced families had no interest in 
finding out what relocating authorities might be able 
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to do for them. A great majority of site occupants 
responded favorably to the initial overtures from the 
relocator. In each interview the family again received 


| a specific summary of the reasons for its displacement, 


} but with assurances that the relocation authority 
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genuinely desired to help find new housing. It was 
vitally necessary, however, to secure testimony of 
others besides the relocators—persons in whom the 
families had considerable confidence—that the assist- 
ance offered by the relocators was well-intentioned 
and likely to be quite helpful. Accordingly, people 
known and trusted by the families, such as city social 
service workers, settlement house leaders, clergymen 
and merchants, were recruited to encourage coopera- 
tion with the relocation authorities. 

By building confidence, the relocation authorities 
were able, carefully and patiently, to advise families 
about the merits of new housing the families had 
learned of by various means. By showing, for ex- 
ample, the advisability or folly of a contemplated 
move—pointing out transportation convenience, school 
facilities, residential qualities, reasonableness of rent, 
and how new social and church ties could be made— 
relocators considerably influenced the choice of new 
housing. 


Housinc INrorMATION 


A second practice in the careful guidance given in 
this group of 15 cities was extensive gathering and 
dissemination of information about suitable housing. 
In 11 of these municipalities this service was used in 
connection with counseling; the other four cities used 
it by itself. 

Information media were used in the following ways: 
(1) Newspapers’ and realtors’ lists of vacancies were 
not usually accepted outright as dependable, but were 
checked and duplicate and unsafe addresses were re- 
moved; (2) Contacts were made with fraternal, re- 
ligious, trade union and political associations to locate 
available housing; (3) Offices for information and 


» guidance in finding new living accommodations were 
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maintained near each site to be razed and the use of 
these offices was encouraged; and (4) these services 
were in the hands of specially trained, full-time per- 
sonnel from relocation staffs, who knew intimately 
both the technical and human aspects of their jobs. 


Pre-Entry INspEcTION 


In four cities a third practice was a pre-entry inspec- 
tion service. In this service, every housing unit selected 
by a family for new housing, regardless of whether 
the relocator had suggested the address, was scrupu- 
lously checked before occupancy for signs of being 
substandard. By this means, not only were defects 
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brought to light, but prospective tenants were given 
a careful accounting of the value they would receive 
in proportion to the rental or mortgage cost. This 
unique evaluative service supplemented the counsel- 
ing and publicity functions also maintained in these 
four communities. 


REsuLtTs OF COUNSELING 


How did these guidance procedures work out? 
They produced results that contrasted sharply with 
results in cities not providing guidance. Of the 16,540 
families relocated in these 15 cities—all of whom re- 
ceived some kind of rehousing guidance—only 34 per- 
cent chose to move to non-recommended (and gen- 
erally substandard) dwellings. Since the period cov- 
ered by the study was four years, the effect of these 
procedures upon relocation preferences is significant. 
Nine communities undertook to relocate families over 
two or more years between 1955 and 1958; in all but 
one of these cities the proportion of families who fol- 
lowed the guidance of the relocators increased. In 
Philadelphia, for example, only 40 percent of 1122 
families dislodged by redevelopment projects in 1955 
heeded the advice of the authorities; in 1956, the ratio 
rose to 51 percent of 1324 families, and in 1957 to 58 
percent of 1222 families, and in 1958 to 60 percent of 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Report to the Membership on the APWA 
Public Welfare Project on Aging 


JAY L. RONEY 


To bring members of APWA and others up to date on the progress of the 
Association’s Public Welfare Project on Aging, PUBLIC WELFARE | 
presents this report. Mr. Roney is Director of the Project. 


opay THE American Public Welfare Association’s 

Public Welfare Project on Aging is concerning 

itself with encouraging public welfare services to 
meet the needs of older persons through a variety of 
methods: institutes, seminars and workshops, meet- 
ings, consultations, and publications. Selection of these 
areas of activity has involved the thinking and recom- 
mendations of many individuals, committees and 
agencies, as well as staff knowledge and _ practical 
experience. 

Since August 1959, when I became director of this 
project, which was made possible by a four-year grant 
of $380,000 from the Ford Foundation, it has been 
necessary to consider first hand the many programs 
and activities concerned with the aging in terms of 
In PUBLIC WELFARE, 
July 1959, it was pointed out that the project was 
established to enable the Association “to help state 


the project’s objectives. 


and local public welfare agencies to establish and 
operate or expand and improve programs designed 
to meet the social, economic and health needs of 
aging people.” 

The inauguration of the project came at a time 
of considerable activity on national, state and local 
fronts. Hearings were being held before Senator Pat 
McNamara’s Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged 
and Aging; state commissions and committees were 
beginning to plan for the White House Conference 
on Aging; regional and local committees were evalu- 
ating, discussing and presenting recommendations to 
states for this national conference; the federal govern- 
ment and national voluntary organizations were in- 
creasing their efforts to study and provide services for 
older persons. 

With this backdrop of activity, the project set out 
to winnow out those areas which had significant 
public welfare implications and would prove most 
productive. 

Following establishment of an office, the employ- 
ment of an Educational Associate and a Secretary, 
the project’s first step was to secure information from 
all state welfare departments concerning activities, 
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staff, special needs of older persons and recommenda- 
tions as to how the project could prove most helpful 
in relation to improving programs for older persons. | 


A survey of the replies (covering a much larger 


area than the project could undertake) was presented 
early in 1960 to an ad hoc advisory committee consist- 
ing of persons representing public and voluntary 
agencies on national, state and local levels. Its recom- 
mendations and the state welfare departments’ survey 
were presented to a newly established Project Ad- 
visory Committee* shortly thereafter. 

Full consideration of the most pressing needs of 
the field led to formulating project activities in the 
(1) seminars and 
workshops in two general areas: administrative re- 


following directions: Institutes, 
sponsibilities relating to the provision of services to 
the aging through state and local public welfare 
agencies, casework content directed to staff develop- 
ment and in-service training personnel, with emphasis 
on those aspects of casework knowledge of the aging, 
particularly pertinent to public welfare programs; (2) 
Consultation to state and local public welfare agencies 
in relation to extension of services, demonstrations or 
research; (3) Publication of material relating to 
institutes, Current activities or other significant aspects 
of aging; and (4) Interpretation of public welfare 
interests in the field of aging at national, regional and 
other meetings. 

We set our work pattern to fulfill these objectives. 
To date: 


Two seminars were held in 1960 with state ad 
ministrators and their selected representatives to 
focus on needs of older persons. Content varted in 
each but included attention to current issues in 
providing services, evaluation of current programs, 
analysis of administrative problems and formula- 
tion of methods by which well-rounded programs 
could be developed to serve all older persons. 





*Project Advisory Committee: S. J. Axelrod, M.D., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Ewan Clague, Washington, D. C.; Robert H. Grant, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hugh R. Jones, Utica, N. Y.; Fred H. Steininger, 
Gary, Ind.; Ellen Winston, Raleigh, N. C.; Ernest F. Witte, Neu 
York, N.Y. 
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Two seminars were also held in the areas of case- 
The joint 
sorship of the Bureau of Public Assistance, National 


work content. first, under the spon- 
Committee on the Aging, Family Service Associa- 
tion of America and the Public Welfare Project on 
Aging, occurred at’ Arden House. It considered in 
depth diagnosis and treatment in casework with 
the aged and implications of these in administra- 
tion, casework planning and staff development. The 
second seminar utilized this material and was 
directed toward the area of program planning in 
extending and strengthening services for older per- 
sons through the departments of public welfare. 
Needs of older persons, essential social services and 
allocation and utilization of staffs were explored. 

Three sessions, excluding Arden House, involved 
approximately 60 participants, representing federal, 
state and local public welfare personnel from 27 
states. 

In addition to these sessions, three regular meet- 
ings of the APWA Committee on Aging were 
held at which further study 


directions for strengthening of service programs to 


interpretation, and 


improve the care of older persons were developed. 


Consultation to state and local public welfare 
agencies has been provided either by invitation or 
through participation at national or regional meetings 
sponsored by voluntary and public organizations. 
There was considerable activity in relation to encour- 
agement of public welfare representation in the White 
House Conference on Aging, review of subject area 
papers, suggestions for speakers, leaders and resource 
persons for program participation. 

Publications include: A ging—Public Welfare’s Role, 
prepared by the Committee on Aging and approved 
as an Association policy statement; Aging—Progres- 
sive Programming, four papers discuss the responsi- 
bility of administrators, program developers, and case- 
work staff in helping older persons achieve a more 
satisfying life; four issues of Aging Highlights, a 
bimonthly newsletter containing reports from the 
states on their activities, experiments and demonstra- 
tions. Institute and seminar reports are being pre- 
pared for publication and distribution. 


Interpretation of public welfare interests has been 
done through participation in national and regional 
conferences, meetings with voluntary organizations 
and various committees related to aging, preparation 
of legislative objectives and presentation of testimony 
to congressional groups. 

Briefly, activity has been directed on the one hand 
to emphasizing ways to strengthen public welfare 
services to the aging and, on the other, to keeping 





in close touch with related activities in this field to 
avoid duplication. 

Future activities will continue in all the areas men- 
tioned. Efforts will be made to help in implementing 
the the White House 
Conference on Aging. This is particularly important 
because of the fact that public welfare agencies are 
located in every county of the nation to provide 
and older 
Several additional seminars have been scheduled for 


recommendations made _ by 


financial assistance services to persons. 
the current year. One will be directed to staff develop- 
ment personnel; another will include a group of ad- 
ministrators from urban welfare departments, a third 
will involve a group of state public welfare ad- 
ministrators. In all instances, efforts are being made 
to include participants from a variety of state and local 
areas to insure wide representation. Plans are in 
process for participation in another jointly sponsored 
institute to develop social group work content in rela- 
tion to the aging. Consideration is being given to 
the area of community organization. 

The project is moving toward encouraging higher 
standards of care for the aging and providing oppor- 
tunities for improving understanding of the needs of 
older persons and the responsibilities public welfare 
must assume in helping them achieve a more satisfy- 
ing life. 








TULANE UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 


Summer Session—June, 1961 


Post Master’s Seminars—June 12-23 


Use of Group Methods in Casework Programs........ 
Gladys Ryland, Gertrude 
Wilson, Edith Schulhofer, Dean Kindelsperger 
Principles of Placement in Practice with Adults 
and Children John G. Milner 
The Foster Care Licensing Process..Norris E. Class 
Social Work and Problems of Aging Years. 
Jane Garretson, Bernard Stregevsky 
Suitability of Home for Children.....John G. Milner 
Casework with the School Child Living at Home... 
Edith Schulhofer 
Casework Treatment of the Adolescent.. 
Selma Fraiberg 


Special | Courses—June 5-23 


Practice in Correctional Field: Role of Probation 
Officer and Supervisor John Wall 
After Care for Children and Adult Mental Patients 
Mrs. Annette 
Saunders, ‘Winborn Davis, Lillian Jeffers, R.N. 
Adolescent Behavior...... 
.Dr. Carl Adatto, Ann Fischer, Edith Schulhofer 
Perspectives ashes 
Enolia Archinard, Dr. Don Lathrop 
Children in Court an Ralph Jackson 


For complete details -_ application write: 
Admissions, New Orleans 18, La. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Social Security Administration 


Bureau of Public Assistance 


Career Opportunities for Social Workers and Public Welfare Research Analysts 


New opportunities are opening up for social workers to participate in the develop- 
ment of far-reaching welfare programs at the national level. Social workers are 
needed to perform general or specialized services in federal-state public assistance 
programs under the Social Security Act. Public Assistance Advisers interpret poli- 
cies and standards to state officials concerning the broad administration of public 
assistance programs. Specialists develop standards and advise with state officials 
in specialized areas such as welfare services, administrative methods, and staff 
development. 


Public Welfare Research Analysts are needed to conduct studies of public assis- 
tance programs and operations and provide technical assistance to state agencies. 
This work involves designing and developing research projects, analyzing findings, 
and conducting statistical research to assess public welfare programs. 


Unusual career opportunities exist in positions concerned with the development 
of broad social welfare programs. Positions are in the following grades and salary 
ranges: GS-11, $7560-$8860; GS-12, $8955-$10,255; GS-12, $10,635-$11,935; GS-14, 
$12,210-$13,550. The positions are located in Washington, D.C., and in regional 
offices in Boston, New York, Charlottesville, Atlanta, Dallas, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Denver, and San Francisco. 


The Bureau of Public Assistance has openings for Social Work Medical Special- 
ists, grades GS-12—-GS-14, who prepare standards and advise with state officials on 
the health and medical aspects of the public assistance programs. Registers for 
Social Worker-Medical and Psychiatric Advisor and Specialist, maintained by the 
Board of U. S. Civil Service Examiners, Public Health Service, will also be used 
for filling the medical social worker positions in the Bureau of Public Assistance. 


The Civil Service Examination for these positions is of the “unassembled” type calling only for 
submittal of an application. For additional information and application forms, write to the Executive 
Secretary, Board of U. S. Civil Service Examiners, Bureau of Public Assistance, 330 Independence 
Avenue, S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


DECISION BASES 


(Continued from page 4) 


field to policies on broad questions worked out jointly 
with other concerned organizations. Together they 
form a basic platform’ of principles for sound public 
welfare planning and operation. 

The annual for 1960, 
which is included in this issue, covers briefly five 


report of the Association 
new policy statements, in addition to the Objectives, 
adopted by APWA in the past year. They are illus- 
trative of the subject matter covered in the range of 
Association policy statements. New ones will con- 
tinue to be added in areas where there is need for 
them. 

These are a significant part of the base from which 
APWA fulfills its function as national spokesman 
for the public welfare field. The report declares, 

. the Association faces 1961 with indications that 
the coming year will be an extremely active one with 
reference to legislative and administrative develop- 
ments. .” In both areas, the Association’s policy 


statements will once more prove their worth and 


value. 





SOVIET SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Continued from page 48) 


For workers with at least 12 years of continuous 
service with the same enterprise, the maximum is 99 
percent. Payments are cut in half for the relatively 
few workers who are not trade-union members, and 
no benefits at all are available for six months for 
persons who change jobs without full approval. 

Cash maternity benefits for women workers are 
available along somewhat the same lines as the cash 
sickness benefits, but the payments are higher. Except 
for workers with short service with a given enterprise, 
the benefit is full pay. 


PENsION SysTEM 


The general pension system pays to persons retired 
because of age, survivors, and disabled workers after 
they have received cash sickness benefits for several 
months and apparently will not recover. The pen- 
sions are based on average earnings over the past 
few years. Service requirements are long for full pen- 
sions except when death or disability results from a 
work injury. As in most other social security systems, 
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workers with relatively low earnings receive pensions 
that are a high proportion of earnings. 

The minimum retirement age for pensions is gen- 
erally 60 for men and 55 for women. These ages are 
lowered by five years for those engaged in certain 
difficult categories of work—in steel mills, for example 

and by 10 years for those in dangerous work, such 
as mining. The retirement pensions are paid in full 
only when the worker has completely retired. The 
pensions can apparently be claimed freely, and the 
worker can retire whenever he desires, but the pres- 
sure—both social and psychological, as well as eco- 
nomic—is strong for people to continue working as 
long as they are physically able. 

Survivor pensions are payable to about the same 
types of dependents of deceased workers as in our 
system. Children are considered to be dependent 
until they reach age 16, or age 18 if they are attending 
school. A significant feature is that the widow is 
eligible for benefits only if she is at least 55 years old 
or if she has children under age 8. The fact that the 
mother ceases to receive a pension when the child 
reaches age 8, even though the child continues to draw 
benefits, indicates the philosophy that when the child 
is in full-time school, the mother should be working 
outside the home. 





The 
George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS 30, MISSOURI 


Admission in Fall Semester Only 


Master of Social Work 

A professional two-year curriculum, largely ge- 
neric. Field instruction available in family case- 
work, child welfare, medical, psychiatric, group 
work, public welfare, community organization, 
research, corrections and school settings. Scholar- 
ships and stipends are offered on a competitive 
basis. 


Doctor of Social Work 


A professional degree based on a research con- 
centration. 


Early inquiry and application advised. 
For further information, write to the Dean. 














The actual calculation of the pensions—as in many 
social security systems—is complicated. For both dis- 
ability and survivor pensions there are 18 different 
benefit formulas. The one used depends on the type 
of work, the cause of disability or death, and the 
degree of disability or the number of survivors. A 
wide variety of small supplements to the basic pen- 
sions are provided when there are dependents, when 
the worker has had very long service, and when the 
disability or death is work-connected. The minimum 
pension is $30 a month and the absolute maximum is 
$120—not much different from the range of $33 to 
$127 in the United States (although our program pays 
up to $254 for a family). 


Famity ALLOWANCES 


The family allowance program is very limited in 
nature compared with the programs in many other 
countries. In Canada, for example, payments are made 
to all children under age 16. The Soviet system, 
however, makes monthly payments only for children 
after the third, and then only when such children 
are between the ages of one and five. Lump-sum pay- 
ments are made upon the birth of each child after 
the second. Monthly payments are also provided for 
unmarried mothers with children under age 12. 





SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 
Master of Social Work 


Plan A Curriculum—Three summer sessions in 
study on the Smith campus and two winter 
sessions in field work in selected agencies 
or clinics 


Plan B Curriculum—Two summer sessions and 
one winter session designed for applicants 
with substantial professional experience or 
previous graduate work 


Academic Year Opens June 21, 1961 


Program of Advanced Study 
Third Year Leading to Diploma—To prepare 
for practice, research, supervision, teaching 
and administration. 


June 21, 1961 to August 29, 1962 


Stipends, without commitments, 
available for all programs 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR GATEWAY HOUSE 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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Benefits, especially old-age pensions, tend to be 


) they 
somewhat larger in relation to wages under the USSR} gcur 
program than under our own. This difference, how-} ,ove 
ever, may be an economic necessity since they are not} ,, pr 
so widely supplemented by home ownership, savings signi 


and insurance, and there is no supplementation by| the t 

private pension plans. Furthermore, the Soviet stan 

dard of living is comparatively low, so that in order 

to provide minimum subsistence the pension must } 

ordinarily be a high proportion of wages. | CH 
The general minimum retirement ages in the Soviet | 

system of 60 for men and 55 for women are signifi-| 

cantly lower than ours, 65 and 62. In answer to the| 


Soviet criticism that our retirement ages are higher, a 
it can be pointed out that the USSR currently has ia 

relatively few persons aged 65 and over because of its | ar 
past high mortality. Thus, the proportion of the | och 
present population over the minimum retirement ages | of tl 


is the same in the two countries—about 10 percent. _ 
4 
i . ‘ ae ge 
Coverage for pensions is much more limited under} ~ y 
the USSR system than under ours. The vast majority 


of the Soviet agricultural workers, who constitute | sn 
40 percent of the labor force, are excluded and have | on 
only meager protection from a mutual benefit society. ner 
In the United States, however, all regularly employed 7 
farmers and farm workers are under the OASDI| .. 
system in just the same manner as industrial and com- fos 
mercial workers. ton 
A Non-Contrisutory Program a 

; chi 


7 . . ‘ ° ‘ i 
Under the Soviet system, the cost is paid entirely | mo: 


by the employing organization and the government. | cas¢ 
In the United States, costs are shared equally by em-} chil 
ployers and employees, with no contribution by the | cen 


government. This was a point of considerable adverse | eff; 
criticism by a number of Soviet officials. In rejoinder,) 
it can be stated that American labor unions, almost pul 
without exception, favor a joint-contributory system so | tel] 
that they have an effective and substantial voice in the ) tior 
program, especially when legislative changes are being 


enc 
considered. Furthermore, from a broad economic | op 
standpoint, there is at most only a small difference | fy; 
between contributory and non-contributory programs. | cor 


In determining wage policy, the Soviet government | pe, 
could easily, without any net effect, create a contribu- § aut 
tory system by paying higher gross wages and then | me 


deducting social security contributions. alr 

Actually, the reason for the non-contributory basis | oy 
of the Soviet system seems to be largely psychological. | the 
Their workers tend to feel a great sense of gratitude ’ 


to the government for providing these pensions “free.” } thi 
There is thus created a greater sense of dependence | pl; 
on the state. American workers hold a contrary view. | tio 
They believe that, with the help of their employers, | we 
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CHILD SERVICES 


they are paying a fair share of the cost of their social 
security benefits.and are not indebted for them to the 
government, other than for setting up the mechanism 
to provide them. This contrast in outlook typifies the 
significant political, economic and social differences in 
the basic philosophies of the two countries. 





CHILD SERVICES 
(Continued from page 52) 


ance, moves to better neighborhoods, improved health 
conditions for mother and children alike, increased 
income through a much higher percentage of fathers 
induced to contribute to the support of their children, 
both legitimate and illegitimate. Ninety-five percent 
of the cases handled were either closed or had their 
grants reduced. 

While there was evidence that all of these things 
were being accomplished occasionally in the regular 
caseloads, there it was the exception rather than the 
rule that it was in the special caseloads. I want to 
make it clear that we chose for the most part only 
those cases which showed the most promise of profit- 
ing from this type of treatment; but that was the 
purpose of the project. The five workers handled 
250 cases of an average of 1,200 open cases, so there 
was ample opportunity to refer those with one or two 
children and those taken directly from intake. For 
most of the three years we concentrated on only those 
cases involving illegitimacy. The percent of such 
children receiving ADC has dropped from 41.8 per- 
cent to 35.4 percent as the result of this concentrated 
effort. 

Newspaper releases and printed reports have been 
published at least every six months during the project, 
telling of the progress made by the unit. Some indica- 
tion of the effectiveness of this was our recent experi- 
ence with a sub-committee of the city council which 
on its Own initiative authorized the expenditure of 
funds for establishment of a new ADC special unit 
consisting of a supervisor, five workers, a typist, a 
new electric typewriter, desks, chairs and a new 
automobile! Now our special workers will cover al- 
most half our ADC caseload and will probably take 
almost all of their cases from intake, assuring thor- 
ough investigation and our best casework service at 
the point of crisis. 

We have also used the special worker concept 
throughout our child welfare program. We have 
placement workers, protective service workers, adop- 
tion workers, a special Negro adoption unit of two 
workers, foster home finders, intake workers, and 
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foster care workers. We believe that the greater skills 
developed in these specialties justify their use, and 
of course, we have sufficient cases to make this ad- 
ministratively feasible. 

There is one big advantage in the use of the special 
unit approach. When I could show that special units 
with reduced caseloads working on a particular prob- 
lem had been successful in other places, I readily 
received the authorization to go ahead on an experi- 
mental basis. Our first ADC unit consisted of three 
workers and a half-time supervisor; we now have 10 
workers and two full-time supervisors. We based our 
request for the two Negro adoption workers on our 
need first, and second, on the success of a similar proj- 
ect in Pittsburgh. Even a request for one worker to do 
a specialized job with a reduced caseload in a small 
or medium sized agency may prove to be very bene- 
ficial. 

It is obvious that special workers with reduced case- 
loads cost more initially. But our department firmly 
believes, and has a great deal of evidence to show, 
that their salaries are saved many times over every 
year that they work. 

In closing, 1 would like to quote briefly from an 
article written by Helen Harris Perlman, and pub- 
lished in the Soctal Service Review as long ago as 
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June, 1947. The entire foundation for most of what 
I have attempted to say in this paper is based on one 
of her original assumptions: that casework services 
are basic to the public welfare program. Mrs. Perl- 
man stated: 


“Case work is a way of giving an agency’s social 
services. It is not a superstructure placed as top 
layer of stratified services. It is indigenous to public 
welfare. It grows out of the identical philosophy 
as that which creates public welfare services. Its 
knowledge is a knowledge of what promotes or 
destroys well-being, of the titanic struggles in people 
to fill up the vacuums in their life-situations, to 
taste some satisfactions, to feel secure, to be con- 
sidered adequate. It is knowledge that, when people 
find themselves in situations which they can no 
longer manage or deal with, all their feelings of 
fear, inadequacy, and helplessness rise up to block 
or overwhelm them. Its method simply puts this 
philosophy and knowledge into action: it attempts 
to release the individual’s own peers to feel, to 
think, to act, and to move out to use the services 
and opportunities which are rightfully his. 

“Our immediate end is to give such welfare serv- 
ices as are needed in order to bulwark individual 
and family life so that adults may live and children 
may grow up sturdy in body and spirit, ready to 
take on work, marriage, parenthood, and citizen 





SOCIAL WORKER 
to pioneer 


in new comprehensive diagnostic evaluation 
service for the retarded to aid in early detection 
and evaluation. Will work in Des Moines— 
Polk County Health Dept. Clinic under super- 
vision of Maternal and Child Health Division 
of State Department of Health. Will serve on 
inter-disciplinary team with pediatrician, public 
health nurse, and psychologist. 


M.S.W. and three years’ experience required. 


Salary: $6,408 to $7,644. City Civil Service 
Status. 


Write: James Speers, M.D., M.P.H., Di- 


rector 
Des Moines—Polk County Health 
Department 


Des Moines, Iowa 











responsibility. From first to last, from administra 
tor to clerical worker, from intake to closing, from 
written rulings to their application—the means musi} 
consistently exemplify and demonstrate this end 
As this occurs, the individual coming to the public 
welfare agency will know himself to be respected 
will find that he himself as well as his dilemma is 
understood, will discover that there are persons whi 
believe in his possibilities and that there are services! 
which he can use to promote his better living. Social! 
case work by its philosophy, its knowledge, its 
method, is one of the means by which the public 
welfare agency seeks to express in action its end: 
human well-being.” 
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(Continued from page 57) 


b. With supervisory help 
when there is lack of 
clarity in any of these 
areas, 


) 


VSW 


Criteria 
1. Factors to be considered: 

a. Evaluate appropriate- } 
ness of referral in this 
situation at this time. 

b. Share pertinent infor- 
mation with referral 
agency and maintain 
joint plan for on-going 
work with client. 

c. Support client in use of 
services of _ referral 
agency. 


We plan shortly to discuss the draft of functions 
with our regional staff. Then, in the spring, we ex- 


pect to call in a working group from states to con- ) 


sider further the functional statement. 
Wuartr Do We Expecr From Tuis Resgarci? 


We hope to be able to make recommendations 
as to what functions can be performed best by persons 
with varying degrees of education. What recommen- 
dations will grow out of this we do not know, al- 
though we suspect that public welfare agencies will 
have to consider new ways of getting the job done 
and new ways of organization and administration. 
We believe this may affect the assignments of staff, 
the handling of cases, and the utilization of staff at 
critical points in intake and continued treatment. 
Other administrative areas that must be developed 
are classification of problems, incidence and decisions 
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STANDARDS RESEARCH 8] 


on treatability, and consideration of the kinds of serv- 
ices that agencies can provide at any given point with 
available staff. We hope that this will clarify the 
need for professional social workers in public assist- 
ance to do a job that could be recognized by anyone 
as requiring professional performance. 





STANDARDS RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 62) 


quality judgments. In discussing the roles of the 
social worker-researcher team, Dr. Martin Wolins of 
the University of California, who has provided con- 
sultation to the project staff, pointed out that research 
has the techniques for testing the reliability of data, 
but that the social workers are responsible for saying 
this is a good, true way for finding out what workers 
can do. 

I have outlined briefly the background of this 
project, what our objectives are, what our methodol- 
ogy is, and the reasons for them. We are only in the 
stage of delineating caseworker functions and defin- 
ing acceptable performance to facilitate the develop- 
ment of our hypotheses. It is the intention of the 


iate-) Bureau of Public Assistance to utilize groups of ex- 
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TIERRA de ENCANTO 


New Mexico is a Land of Enchantment 


land of wide open spaces and ideal climate 
where the Indian and the Spaniard have 
powerfully shaped the manners and customs of 
more recent arrivals, 
where ruins dating back before the Pilgrims lie 
next to installations of an atomic age, and 
where the issues are not clouded by complicated 


urban institutions created by yesterday's needs. 


land waiting for the social worker willing 
to pioneer and wanting to become a part 


of this fascinating culture. 


For information on social work jobs of all 
kinds, write to: 


Mr. Robert Chester 
NASW Chapter Chairman 
Box 39 

Sandoval, New Mexico 











Columbia University 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
2 East Ninety-first Street 
New York 28, N. Y. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 


June 19 through June 23—Institutes 
meeting 4 hours daily, one week 


Issues and Developments in Child Welfare 
Dean Fred DelliQuadri 
New Patterns in the Organization of Serv- 
ices in Expanding Metropolitan Areas 
Simon Slavin 


Resource Consultants: 
Isadore Seeman, Robert Fenley, 


Merrill Krughoff 


June 19 through June 30—Institutes 
meeting 2 hours daily 


Personality Development and Disturbances 
of Childhood Gerard Fountain, M.D. 


Research in Child Welfare__.....David Fanshel 


Contemporary Determinants in Casework 
Treatment Sidney Berengarten 


Casework with Children Esther Glickman 

The Acting-Out Client in Various Settings 
Hyman Grossbard 

Agency Structure and Organization as They 

Influence Group Work Services 

Irving Miller 

Community Planning and Action for Older 
People Simon Slavin 


Resource Consultants: 
Robert Morris, Beverly Diamond, 


Jean Maxwell, Hollis Vick 


Administration Herman D. Stein 


Social Science Concepts and Research in 
Family Structure and Family Relation- 
ships Hope J. Leichter 

Individual and Group Services for the Aged 

Dorothy H. Sumner, Murray Ortof 


Supervision in Casework Isabel Stamm 


Further information and application form 
on request. 
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perts from various parts of the country and in all 
phases of the project—from definitions of the func- 
tions and acceptable performance to development, 
testing and revision of the hypotheses. A preliminary 
statement of hypotheses should be completed by June 
1961. 





(Continued from page 73) 
1078 families. In New Haven, similarly, the ratios 
were 63 percent of 424 families in 1956 and 72 percent 
of 347 families in 1957. Clearly, a 
approach was beneficial to relocated citizens and to 


realistic advisory 


their cities, since proper housing is the concern of the 
community as well as of families. 

Only about one-quarter of all displaced families in 
these 15 municipalities resettled close to their former 
addresses (within 12 blocks); of these, most occupied 
substandard dwellings. Most families that moved to 
decent housing, about 45 percent of all households 
relocated in these 15 communities, resettled some dis- 
tance away from their former sites. Barely 20 percent 
of the amount of housing needed by displaced families 
could be found near the vacated sites. The large num- 
ber that moved to decent housing attests to the efh- 
cacy of the counseling and advisory services. 

Most city-aided families also paid higher rents for 
their new housing. For 979 families in five cities 
where records were available, 183 two-person families 
paid an average new rent of $34.48, a $4.21 increase. 
For 202 three-person families the increase averaged 
$3.87—a new average rent of $36.12; for 180 four- 
person families, the increase averaged $3.55—new 
average rent of $37.63; and for 157 five-person families, 
the increase averaged $3.13—a new average rent of 
$39.14. Clearly, city-aided families had less increase in 
rent than those who did not seek aid from the reloca- 
tion authority. 


CONCLUSION 


A widespread unsatisfactory pattern of resettlement 
by displaced families has resulted in a number of cities 
that offered no guidance procedures. Suitable cor- 
rectives for this have been developed in 15 cities; these 
correctives have been based on sound principles of 
public management and family rehabilitation. The 
behavior of displaced families in seeking new homes 
will be predictable in future relocations. Constructive 
direction can pay rich dividends to every city and its 
relocated citizens. 
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Filial Responsibility in the Modern American Family. 
By Alvin L. Schorr. U.S. Dept. of HEW, Social Secu- 
rity Administration, Division of Program Research. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
June, 1960. 45 pages. $ .25. 


As Family Life Specialist in the Office of the Com- 
missioner, Mr. Schorr examines and appraises one 
important facet of public social welfare policy: the 
question of the responsibility of adult children for 
the financial support of their parents. On what basis | 
do we in our present culture arrive at an assumption 
of such responsibility? The issue of financial support | 
alone is clearly not sufficient to furnish us with an | 
answer. Mr. Schorr has found clues in the dynamics of | 
inter-generation relationships, and as we consider these | 
we may well ask how it is that many persons, in and | 
outside the field, tend to take this assumption for | 


granted, on moral or legal grounds. 
Courage and perspicacity are required to inquire 
critically into the facts, to assess the validity of the 


assumption, to see what really happens when laws are 
set up for its enforcement. The writer accepts the 
challenge and meets the issues head on. His approach 
is the more effective because “it starts with a problem— 
not with a program, not with a profession, and not with 
a thesis.” Within its relatively modest size, the mono- 
graph contains a wealth of material drawn from many | 
disciplines (an excellent reference list adds to the 
merit of the work). 


In a deceptively short introduction, the history of 
filial responsibility provides a backdrop for the analysis 
of this as currently exercised by adult children (finan- 
cial support in separate living, living together, and | 
other practices that reflect concern and affection). 
This leads to an evaluation of the direct effects on this 
of federal old age insurance and the assistance pro- 
grams. An appendix considers pertinently the Benefits 
for Servicemen and Veterans and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. 





There is much to be learned “from the record,” and 
historical, cultural and theoretical aspects of the prob- 
lem are at all points clearly related to practical issues 
and consequences. Mr. Schorr’s conclusions raise many 
questions. What, for example, of the thirty-five states 
with laws requiring adult children to contribute to 
their needy parents? How does this work out in appli- 
cation? The facts are examined and the writer submits 
that 


ee 


Filial relations in the United States are, in 
general, characterized by a spontaneous exchange 
of help and services. The nature of the exchange 
shows little influence by support laws. . .. What is 
alarming, then, is not simply that parents may 
be forced to live with children or with others. 
It is that they may find they must live together 
when they would rather live apart, that there 
is advantage in living separately when they might 
prefer or need to live together. Often the | 
results are damaging and contrary to what the 
people involved would choose. 


Administrators and staff members of public welfare 
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BOOK NOTES 


services, legislators at the state and federal level, 
students of social work, and those in the voluntary 
social agency field will read with profit this significant 
study, in which—as Commissioner Mitchell points out 
in the Foreword—Mr. Schorr has provided us with 
“an instrument for integrating our farflung efforts to 
strengthen American families.” 


JOHN R. MAUFF 

Field Consultant 

Midwestern Region 

Family Service Association of America 


A Primer of Social Casework. By Elizabeth Nicholds. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, New York. 1960. 181 pages. $4.50. 


Mrs. Nicholds has indeed written a timely book. At 
a point in our profession when the demand for trained 
social workers so far exceeds the supply, we must bend 
our efforts toward “training the untrained”. We must 
also find new ways of assisting volunteer and lay 
groups to make more constructive use of themselves 
and their time. A Primer of Social Casework is a real 
resource in working with these groups. Anyone who 


) has the responsibility for training untrained staff will 


meenenen - 





find this type of help invaluable. Those who come into 
the helping professions want and need to learn to 
develop their full capacities. This book is a tool for the 
teacher as well as for the learner. 

Prospective social work graduate school applicants 
who are considering formal training, particularly after 
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ATTENTION PUBLIC WELFARE STAFF 


Attend a school with strong public welfare em- 
phasis, a required administration-community or- 
ganization sequence, and opportunity for inten- 
sive study, research and field work in administra- 
tion for experienced second year students. 


Recognized programs also offered in family and 
child welfare, medical and psychiatric social work 
and social group work. 


FACULTY—15 full-time; 55 lecturers 
STUDENTS—! 19 full-time, 14 part-time, repre- 


senting |6 states 


LOCATION—First-year program in Knoxville 
and Nashville; Second-year program on 
"Block" basis with class work in Nashville 


FIELD WORK—Placements in 44 agencies, 9 
cities in Tennessee and adjacent states 
For further information and bulletin write: 


Sue Spencer, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
810 Broadway 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 














IMPORTANT BOOKS ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
A PRIMER OF SOCIAL CASE WORK 


By Elizabeth Nicholds. An indispensable book for the nonprofessional social worker— 
the untrained or volunteer worker who wants to help other people. Mrs. Nicholds explains 
how the caseworker can do an important job efhciently, and how he can acquire more 
of the skills he needs. She also discusses the wide variety of community resources to 
which caseworkers can refer clients. Useful to teachers, school nurses, doctors, etc. $4.50 
Publications derived from the 87th Annual Forum of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare, held in June, 1960 
MENTAL HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
By Robert H. Felix, M.D., and others. Concerned with aspects of social work and citizen 
responsibility in relation to mental health, these papers were written in observance of 
Mental Health Year. $3.75 
SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
Edited by Ella W. Reed. Eight essays covering aspects and problems of social welfare 
administration. The papers stress administrative practices common to business, govern- 
ment, and social agencies. Topics include: methods of agency self-examination, common 
elements in administration, and the human aspects of administration. $2.25 
THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM, 1960 
The theme of the Forum—“The 1960’s—Social Welfare Responds to a New Era’’—is 
strongly reflected in this volume. Among the subjects discussed are: world mental health, 
the family in the mid-twentieth century, social welfare and urban renewal, etc. $5.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 
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a period of experience in an agency, would also find 
this “Primer” valuable. The concepts presented here 
should make it possible for them to integrate graduate 
school material more quickly. 


A Primer of Social Casework presents the basic con- 
cepts of social work in a lucid manner. To put tech- 
nical material into simple terms requires a great skill 
and an even greater knowledge. Mrs. Nicholds starts 
her book with an excellent explanation of the helping 
process: “Helping people is a delicate business that 
demands skill to discover what is really needed, in- 
formation about resources that will provide what is 
needed and a method of approach that will not hurt 
or offend.” 


Basic philosophy combined with practical application 
is given in numerous areas. The material presented 
on interviewing is a most welcome contribution. Mrs. 
Nicholds’ individualization of behavior is also particu- 
larly good. Examples of stealing, runaways, etc., point 
out clearly that there is a “why”. 

Since there is so much good in this book, it is hard 
to pick out what is of most value. An especially effec- 
tive chapter is “Diagnosis Before Treatment”. The 
psychopathic personality who so often comes to social 
agencies is described in quite an understandable man- 
ner, which is no easy task. 

In the chapter on the adolescent, the four areas of 
adjustment the adolescent must make are well defined. 
In explaining the adolescent’s unpredictable reactions 
Mrs. Nicholds wisely says, “Rage and resentment are 
better out than in, and it is better to talk them out 
than slug them out.” The material in the chapters on 
the Retarded Child and the Handicapped Child gives a 
clear explanation of the anxiety so often present in 
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the parents of these children, and how it can be 


relieved. 


In quite comprehensible terms Mrs. Nicholds tells of 
some of the complicated emotional problems of the un- 
married mother. The adoption chapter furnishes super- 
ior interpretation of the pros of agency adoption and 
the cons of private adoption. 


All in-service training people will welcome this book. 
As clearly and as well as it is written, and as beneficial 
as it can be to beginners in the field of social work, it 
certainly should be “taught” by a trained person. 
Though the material is simply stated, it is not simple 
material. As Mrs. Nicholds says in the last paragraph 
of her last chapter entitled “More than Kind Intent,” 
“Helping people wisely is not easy.” 


KATE BERRY SHEPERD 

Director, Division of 
Training 

Mississippi State Department 
of Public Welfare 


Facts, Fallacies, and Future. A Study of the Aid to 
Dependent Children Program of Cook County, Illinois. 
Greenleigh Associates, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 1960. 250 pages. $4.00. 


Described by the Chairman of the Committee to Study 
ADC in Cook County as “the most extensive and search- 
ing study ever undertaken of a local welfare problem 
in the United States,” Facts, Fallacies and Future has 
deep significance and challenge to every public welfare 
administrator in the United States, to every local, state 
and federal legislator, and to every citizen concerned 
with the welfare of families and children. No study 
has so convincingly demonstrated that financial depend- 
ency is not an isolated experience in a family’s life, 
that there is a recurring and intimate interrelationship 
between chronic dependency and poor housing, meager 
educational and vocational achievements, unmet health 
and medical needs, the standards of public assistance, 
and the quality and quantity of staff skills made avail- 
able to a public welfare agency. Here are just a few 
valuable clues as to how we may eliminate poverty 
in our land. Once again we have validated the fact 
that public welfare reflects the unresolved economic and 
social problems of the community, that it does not 
cause any one of them. Every welfare administrator, 
every legislator, and every responsible citizen who 
reads this report will be told again—in tragic, human 
terms—the importance of total community involvement 
in assuring the kind of public welfare agency that every 
town, city and state urgently needs. 


For the public welfare administrator, the study con- 
ducted by Greenleigh Associates, Inc., poses a number 
of disquieting questions, but none more urgently in 
need of an answer by each administrator than “admin- 
istration for what purpose, toward what end?” The 
Chicago study, if its reliability cannot be questioned, 
levels some serious indictments on the administrative 
efforts and processes of an able, dedicated, nationally 
known administrator and his staff. If people are being 
damaged, as the study suggests, in the process of 
seeking and receiving public assistance from a local 
welfare department, this reviewer suggests that the 
federal and state supervising agencies and the entire 
community served by that local welfare department 
or office must share the guilt of the indictment and 
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BOOK NOTES 


examine the tools given the administrator to do the job. 
After reading particularly the chapters titled “Admin- 
istration and Operations of ADC in Cook County,” 


} “Personnel and Training,” and “Rehabilitation Potential 


of ADC Families,” and after sensing the conflict that 
is reported between philosophy and, policies and prac- 
tice, this reviewer kept asking himself how his depart- 
ment would fare in such a review. Every public welfare 
administrator will undoubtedly rush to initiate a self- 
study within his own agency. He will want to report 
to all responsible citizens in his community his program 


) deficiencies and weaknesses in practice, with a clearly 


defined prescription for improving and strengthening 
the program. The evidence suggests that the director 
in Cook County did this and Cook County, like every 
community in this country, has exactly the kind of 
public welfare program its citizens are willing to 
support. 


Legislators and citizens are asked, in effect, by this 
study, “What kind and quality of help do you wish 
to give to socially and economically disadvantaged 
families in your state and in our nation?” Public wel- 
fare administrators will be challenged by this study to 
seek ways to sharpen and improve the skill and execu- 
tive leadership required to implement the broad spec- 
trum of family and child welfare services required to 
improve and strengthen the living experiences of thou- 
sands of families and their children. For me the study 
caused an uneasiness that will not leave until I am 
certain that the community has given me the legal, 
human and financial resources required for public wel- 
fare’s function and that I have used well those resources 
in behalf of people. 


JAMES R. DUMPSON 
Commissioner 
New York City Department of Welfare 


Editor’s Note: Available on loan from Cook County 
Department of Public Aid: Report of Citizens’ Com- 
mittee to the Board of Commissioners of Cook County 
and Recommendations from report reviewed above. 


Children in Need of Parents. By Henry S. Maas and 
Richard E. Engler. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 1959. 462 
pages. $7.50. 


This is the most significant book on foster care in 
many a year and by now should be the best known. 
The Child Welfare League of America has published 
a small pamphlet, under the same title, calling attention 
to its findings. Readers of this highly readable pamphlet, 
however, will have a more difficult time working their 
way through the book. Its painstaking, scholarly, im- 
pressive detail both demands and warrants close 
attention. 


This volume is a report of a study of hundreds of 
children in need of parents in nine different communities 
ranging from small towns to big cities. The objective 
of the study was to secure information about children 
in foster care in a manner that would take cognizance 
of the cultural, legal, welfare and related forces in 
these communities. Two research teams, each com- 
posed of a child welfare worker and sociologist, studied 
these nine communities and the children in foster- 
home, institutional and pre-adoptive care. Information 











PROFESSIONAL MANAGEMENT 
COUNSEL 


available to 


Public Welfare Departments 


Skilled, specialized, interdisciplinary, profes- 
sional consulting service for: identifying and 
diagnosing agency problems and developing 
workable solutions for improving program, 
administration and operations, and for more 
effective utilization of personnel, financial 
and community. resources. 


* * * 


Reports on most recent study now ready for 
distribution : 


FACTS, FALLACIES, AND FUTURE. 
A Study of the ADC Program of Cook 
County, Illinois. 100 pp. $2.00. 

ADDENDA to FACTS, FALLACIES, 


AND FUTURE. (More detailed treat- 
ment of certain chapters) 149 pp. $2.00. 


Most comprehensive and definitive study of a 


local ADC program ever undertaken. 

Chapters include both objective findings and 
practical recommendations with implications for 
public and voluntary agencies, especially in 
pointing up: 

Means of reducing ADC dependency 

Principal factors causing dependency 

Social forces in community affecting ADC 

Administration and operations 

State and federal programs affecting ADC 


Relative responsibilities of public and voluntary 
agencies 


In addition, the data on characteristics of ADC 
families provide effective ammunition for com- 
batting public misconceptions. 


+ 


GREENLEIGH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


437 Fifth Avenue 127 N. Dearborn St. 
New York 16, N. Y. Chicago 2, Illinois 
MU 3-3872 FI 6-7220 
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about the children and their families was gathered 
from the 60 agencies within these communities. Key 
persons were interviewed, and the legal systems through 
which many of these children came into care were 
studied. The study method is set forth in the appendix 
and thus is available for use by other communities. 


In presenting the findings, eight of the communities 
studied are paired off and examined individually and 
comparatively chapter by chapter. The ninth community 
is examined in a separate chapter and used as a 
testing ground for the several hypotheses drawn from 
the observations of the other eight communities. 


But this book is really a story about children: how 
they came into care, where they were placed, what hap- 
pened to them, and the problems prevalent among 
them. Its impact is shattering. Despite the proud 
advances made by some agencies and some communities, 
the lot of the dependent and neglected child is an 
unhappy one. For a large number of children in foster 
care there are overwhelming deterrents to their emer- 
gence as mature, responsible adults. 


Joseph H. Reid, Executive Director, Child Welfare 
League of America, presents recommendations and a 
call for action in a brilliant, forceful, closing chapter. 
This volume really speaks for all of the quarter-million 
children in foster care in the United States. Every 
public welfare worker, every public welfare adminis- 
trator, must read it. 


C. WILSON ANDERSON 

Commissioner 

Office for Children and Youth 

Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare 


Psychiatric Consultation in a Public Child Welfare 
Agency: A Report of a Project. Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1959. 140 pages. 
$.50. 


This is a publication which will stimulate the in- 
terest of participants in psychiatric consultation and 
those who have considered this as a method of im- 
proving the quality of casework services in an agency 
setting. The results of this project did demonstrate 
that there was value for this agency in this kind of 
consultation. It is, however, consideration of the project 
method, the opportunity to participate in the consulta- 
tion process and to review the actual evaluative com- 
ments which will challenge readers and prompt them to 
relate this report to their own practices and experiences. 


Conducted jointly by two divisions of the Illinois 
State Department of Public Welfare (Child Welfare 
Service and Institute of Juvenile Research) and financed 
by federal Child Welfare Service funds, the project 
team consisted of one part-time psychiatrist, two full- 
time psychiatric casework consultants, two casework 
supervisors and 14 workers. It was carried on in two re- 
gional offices and covered a period of 16 months. There 
were 164 consultation conferences on 56 individual 
cases. All consultative conferences were tape-recorded. 
Some of these, as well as comments of consultants, 
supervisors and consultees, were included in the report. 
This makes it possible for the reader to participate 
in the consultation process and to analyze the material 
in regard to both method and content. 


Psychiatric consultation, for purposes of this study, 
was defined as a method of “contributing knowledge 
regarding human personality and behavior to the con- 
sultee,” and it was seen as supplementary to super- 
vision. This implied that the role of the consultant 
would be a supportive one with no elements of account- 
ability. As might be expected, problems could develop 
in such a setting especially if there were any break- 
down in communication between the supervisor and the 
consultant. The impact of personality factors in a 
relationship involving two or more people runs through 
the entire report and readers will find the comments 
made by the participants pertinent and revealing. 


There is considerable variation, shown by the case 
material, of ways in which workers used the services 
of the consultants. For example, one situation focuses 
on the worker’s request for help in rejecting a client’s 
request for service. The reported material and the way 
in which this discussion was handled is extemely provo- 
cative. Other cases are concerned with helping a 
worker handle negative feelings toward a client, a 
situation in which the worker and consultant are in 
disagreement, and the responsibilities of a worker 
who is leaving the agency. All these present fertile 
material for discussion as the manner in which they 
are handled reveals much about the attitudes and feel- 
ings of the persons involved as well as the skill of 
the consultant in applying concepts of teaching. 


Of particular interest will be the chapter entitled 
“Implications of the Project for Practice.” Concepts 
of the consultative method are re-stated and the point 
is well taken that “knowledge regarding learning is as 
important to effective consultation as to didactic teach- 
ing and other methods of professional education.” 
Readers will find extremely noteworthy the observations 
about the ability of workers to utilize and benefit by 
consultation. Of significance is the statement that the 
question of whether or not a consultant should initiate a 
direct focus on worker’s feelings, or whether this should 
be handled by the supervisor, necessitates further study. 


The report is extremely readable and closes on the 
positive note that “most professional people are inter- 
ested in learning and will utilize an opportunity to do 
so despite limitations in both the consultative program 
and the agency.” This is a publication which should 
appeal to workers who are interested in examining 
their ability to give and to use consultation. 


WINIFRED ARNOLD 

District Supervisor 

Division for Children and Youth 

Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Welfare 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Colorado’s Medical Care Program for the Aged. By 
William T. Reich, Ph.D., and Odin W. Anderson, 
Ph.D. Health Information Foundation, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, New York. 1960. 41 pages. 
Copies available from the Foundation. 


This is the first comprehensive and analytical report 
published on the Colorado Medical Care Program for 
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BOOK NOTES 


the Aged, which combines Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and 
state welfare department administration in a unique 
fashion. 


Factors Influencing Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Blind, By Ellen Reid. American Foundation for the 
Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New York 11, New York. 
1960. 128 pages. $1.50. 


This is an actual study of a state program of voca- 
tional and related services for the blind, with identify- 
ing information about the state and localities well 
disguised. Because so many state welfare departments 
are responsible for programs of vocational rehabilita- 
tion for the blind, this monograph should be of con- 
siderable interest and help. 


Handbook of Aging and the Individual. Edited by James 
E. Birren, Chief of the Section on Aging, National 
Institute of Mental Health. University of Chicago 


Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 1960. 
940 pages. $12.50. 
Handbook of Social Gerontology: Social Aspects of 


Aging. Edited by Clark Tibbitts, Chief of Program 
Planning, Special Staff on Aging, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
1960. 780 pages. $10.00. 


Aging in Western Societies. Edited by Ernest W. Bur- 
gess. University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 1960. 400 pages. $7.50. 


This triad of handbooks has been prepared to sum- 
marize “all that is currently known about the psycho- 
logical, medical and sociological aspects of aging.” 
These volumes present a vast array of authoritative and 
technical articles which would prove exceptionally val- 
uable as instructional and special reference materials 
for teachers and researchers. Each paper, prepared by 
authoritative scientists and scholars in their respective 
fields, includes a full bibliography which enhances its 
value for further research and study. 


As such, these volumes fulfill the target goals for 
which they were prepared. For research and teaching 
purposes, they have real merit. For other purposes, 
they appear as monumental documents which cannot be 
picked up and read to gain broad information but, in- 
stead, require careful study and digestion by students 
in this professional field. 


Michigan Nursing Facilities and Their Patients: A 
Source Book of State and County Data. By Kenton 
E. Winter. School of Public Health, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1960. 172 pages. 


This study reports on the availability, utilization, 
and physical facilities of nursing care institutions in 
the counties of Michigan, the quality and cost of care, 
and the characteristics of the patients. The method- 
ology as well as the conclusions of the study will be 
of interest and help to others planning similar research. 
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A New Book based on the Evalu- 


ation, Study and Management of Hundreds of 
Children seen in Private Practice and in Hospitals. 


MENTAL 
RETARDATION in 
INFANTS and CHILDREN 


By ABRAHAM LEVINSON, M.D. (De- 
ceased), Professor of Pediatrics, Northwestern 
University Medical School and JOHN A. 
BIGLER, M.D., Professor and Head of the 
Department of Pediatrics, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, 308 Pages; illustrated; 
$8.00. 


In contrast to most previous books, this new 
book deals principally with children who live at 
home, incorporating the results of evaluation and 
study of many hundreds of children seen in private 


practice and in hospitals. 


Here, the child is considered as a whole—in 


infancy, childhood and adolescence. 


Part I of the book deals with general consider- 
ations such as symptoms, etiology and classification, 
history, physical, laboratory and psychological tests, 
speech and hearing evaluation, diagnosis, prognosis, 
general medical treatment, nutrition and hygiene, 


social service facilities, etc. 


Part II dwells concisely but completely on the 
various types of mental retardation, covering speci- 
fic etiology, pathogenesis, diagnosis, differential 
diagnosis, and best current methods of prevention, 


therapy and general management. 


Bibliographic references are included; also sug- 


gested sources of reading material for parents. 
Available from Medical Book Stores or the Publisher 


Year Book Medical Publishers 


200 E. Illinois Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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The Absent Father and Public Policy in the Program 
of Aid to Dependent Children. By Maurine McKeany. 
(University of California Publications in Social Wel- 
fare, Vol. 1.) University of California Press, Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles, California. 1960. 132 pages. 
$2.50. 


Aid to Needy Children in California. The Report of a 
Statewide Study Committee. California Association 
for Health and Welfare, 942 Market Street, San 
Francisco, California. 1961. 43 pages. 


Casework Papers, 1960. From the National Conference 
on Social Welfare. Presented at the 87th Annual 
Forum, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 5-10, 1960. 
Family Service Association of America, 215 Park 
Avenue South, New York 3, New York. 1960. 154 
pages. n.p. 


Child Welfare League of America Standards for Day 
Care Service. Child Welfare League of America, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 1960. 
106 pages. $1.50. 


Conference Proceedings—Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. National 
Committee on Children and Youth, Suite 411, 1145- 
19th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1960. 430 
pages. $2.25. 


Positive Health of Older People. Edited by Betsey 
Marden Silverman. The National Health Council, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. 1960. 106 pages. 
$2.25. Based on discussions at the 1960 National 
Health Forum. 


Social Systems. Essays on Their Persistence and 
Change. By Charles P. Loomis. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 120 Alexander Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 1960. 350 pages. $6.50. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1960. Official Proceedings, 
87th Annual Forum, National Conference on Social 
Welfare, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 5-10, 1960. 
Published for the National Conference on Social 
Welfare by Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, New York. 1960. 272 pages. $5.00. 


Social Work Research. Edited by Norman A. Polansky. 
The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 1961. 328 pages. $5.00. 


Study of Staff Losses in Child Welfare and Family 
Service Agencies. By William B. Tollen. Children’s 
Bureau, Social Security Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 1960. 195 pages. $.55. 





PERSONNEL 











CASE SUPERVISOR—Supervise staff of workers 
in public assistance or child welfare services in 
rural county. Pleasant working conditions, 35 
hour week, 4 weeks vacation. Liberal sick leave, 
car furnished where needed, all expenses paid on 
agency business. Opportunity for advancement. Re- 
quired: 2 years social work school and 2 years of 
full-time professional employment in family or 
child welfare agency. $4950-$6440. Can appoint 
at $5546. Good State retirement plan integrated 
with Social Security. Miss E. Kathryn Pennypacker, 
Chief, Bureau of Social Services, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Box 309, Wilmington 99, Del 











DIRECTOR OF CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Immediate opening for a Director of Child Wel- 
fare Office. Responsibilities include supervision of 
one or two caseworkers and one secretary. Aggres- 
sive casework program with multi-problem families 
and foster care for neglected children temporarily 
needing placement. Master's degree in social work 
with three years’ experience in casework super- 
vision required. Excellent location in the heart of 
Pennsylvania’s hunting and fishing lands. tetire- 
ment plan in operation. Apply to Clinton County 
Commissioners, Court House, Lock Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania. 











MARIN COUNTY has opening for family caseworker 
in progressive public welfare program. Psychiatric 
consultation available. Graduate training required. 
Salary range $5,934 to $6,972. Ideal location 20 
minutes north of San Francisco. Write Marin County 
Welfare Department, 622 4th Street, San Rafael, 
California. 











NEVADA State Welfare Department has opening 
for District Director I, $464-$562 (Winnemucca, 
Hawthorne, Lovelock). Two years graduate train- 
ing plus two years experience (or any equivalent 
combination of graduate training and experience). 
Appointment may be above the minimum step, de- 
pending upon qualifications. Residence waived. 
U. S. citizenship required. For particulars write 
Nevada State Welfare Department, State Capitol, 
Carson City, Nevada. 




















